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SENSATIONAL 


News all Jazz Fans have been awaiting. 


FOR OUR LISTS 
From the Greatest Label of recent 
OF ALL years, we proudly announce 


A DIS S ? By COURTESY o° BLUE NOTE RECORDS N.Y. 
a ani JAZZ SELECTION, PARIS. 


BECHET—NICHOLAS BLUE FIVE 
Sidney Bechet 
Art Hodes Pops Foster 


HAVE YOU ... 


SENT 


Albert Nicholas 


Prompt Postal Service - No breakages. 
Danny Alvin 


Bechet’s Fantasy | 


We have Large Stocks of all labels— L 
g f Old Stack O’Lee Blues . 
H.M.V., PARLO, BRUNS., DECCA, ALL | 7 
private labels including the new SAVOY MONK QUINTET 
eorge Taitt Edmund Gregory 
and MELODISC, KING JAZZ, etc. Thelonious Monk Robert Paige Art Blakey 
FOREIGN DISCS include West Coast, Circle, In Walked Bud | 
Blue Note, British Rhythm Society, Paradox, QUARTET 
Milton Jackson Thelonious Monk - B. 4. 


Commodore, Century 
ALL AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


We keep large stocks of 1948 50 
DELETIONS (see Collector’s Corner) 
at current prices. 


John Simmons Shadow Wilson 


Previous Issues— 


HOWARD McGHEE SEXTET 
B.1. Al’s Tune—Dimitar 


ERROLL GARNER 
B. 2. Lover Man 


We are collectors ourselves—the combination of 
collectors’ enthusiasm plus 
ASSURES YOU OF SATISFACTION. 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP 
(Proprietcr: Pete Payne) 
AND 
RECORDING SERVICE 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, 


LONDON. S.E. 6. 


Tei.: HITHER GREEN 3134. 


businesslike methods 


ROY VAUGHAN BOOGIE TRIO 
B. 3. Rumble Boogie—Oval Boogie 


B. Series 10 inch - 5/9. E. Series 12 inch - 7/6. 


From your Local Record Store or C.O.D. from 


JAZZ SELECTION, 
65, Bramber Road, W. Kensington, 
LONDON, W. 14. 
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EDITORIAL. 


E have long been taking more than 

a passing interest in the present 
great New Orleans/Dixieland revival. 
As we have already stated, we think 
this reanimation is an excellent thing. 

The way we see it is, that it harms 
none and does good to quite a few. The 
young musician, who gets a chance to 
learn something about his instrument ; 
the listener and/or dancer, who must 
imbibe some of the spirit of the music 
and will certainly want to know just a 
little more about it ; and of course those 
gallant philanthropists who give jazz to 
the public and manage to line their 
pockets at the same time. 

New bands pop up almost nightly and, 
we are happy to say, the standard of 
playing in most cases is steadily on the 
up grade. Many of the old crudities are 
disappearing, the musicians are getting 
a better knowledge of their instruments, 
and all are attempting to play in tune. 

But, to our minds, there is still one 
glaring fault to be tackled. 

Nearly all our jazz groups will play 
too loudly! Its fortissimo all the way, 
with each succeeding chorus gaining in 
volume until the listener’s eardrums 
become shattered with sound and the 
senses are stupified with clamour. 

We visited a new club quite recently 
where the tumult let loose by the band 
was so great, that we came away with a 
tic douloureux working at a steady four 
in the bar. A kind of St. Vitus’s dance 
in 4/4 time. It was most distressing and 
tock weeks to get right again. 

Even the great Lyttelton band, who by 
reason of the playing of their leader, plus 
that of trombonist Keith Christie, are 
fast becoming the best revivalist group 
in the world, are guilty of this blasting 
process. 

To a certain extent this is not their 
fault. Having to play for most of their 
time to a frenzied mob of scuttling 
dancers, in a room which is hardly the 
best accoustically, the band have to play 
loudly to get the music over. 

It is a pity. Dynamics are important 
to good jazz, so let’s have a little less 
volume and a little more finesse. 
JAZZFINDER ’49. 

We have now received copies of this 
excellent book by Orin Blackstone. 
Containing much permanent reference 
material, with many pages of hitherto 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 
By STEVE RACE. 


past month | promised to mend my ways, 

if only for one issue, and write something 
more constructive on the subject of bop. It 
so happened that the same month saw the 
British release of a record which | consider 
one of the best and most readily comprehens- 
ible be-bop records ever made: Kenny 
Clarke and his 52nd Street Boys playing 
Royal Roost and Epistrophony (H.M.V.). This 
article represents something of an attempt to 
dissect the former side. Epistrophony, being 
based on a number of rather unusual chords, 
might not be quite such a good introduction 
to bop. 

Royal Roost is a twelve-bar blues, harmoni- 
cally speaking, taken at a ‘jump’ tempo. 
Like dozens of other records already in your 
collection its form consists of a theme, a 
sequence of solos, and a recapitulation of the 
theme. That, — A, B, A,— is the basic form 
of the greater part of civilized music, and they 
even have a severely academic name for it, so 
there is nothing formally wrong, for a start. 

If we are to compare this bop record with 
a pre-bop one which you already like, we 
must arrive at the points of contact between 
the two. It might even be an idea to discuss 
three records simultaneously, so as to cover 
the majority of jazz tastes. In addition to 
Royal Roost, then let’s take Armstrong’s Our 
Monday Date and Muggsy Spanier’s At Sundown, 
three of my favourites, come to think of it. 
They are obviously dissimilar in many ways, 
but | hope to show just how much they have 
in common when viewed simply as impro- 
vised music. 

On all three sessions the musicians start 
with the same formula : they have been given 


a tune, and while the rhythm instruments 
sketch out its harmonies, the front line men 
first state the theme, and then embroider 
around it. It becomes apparent on all three 
sides that the point is soon reached when the 
original melody is jettisoned, and the improv- 
isation becomes complete, the only point of 
contact between solo and song being the 
harmonic basis. Although Armstrong could, 
of course, extemporise around a melody, he 
very often didn’t. 

Kenny Clarke’s boys take a simple, rather 
repetitive theme for their basis. (Though no 
more repetitive than China Boy or Muskrat 
Ramble). Then, having stated it, they hand 
it from man to man for individual treatment, 
just as Muggsy and Louis did. The first man in 
this case is Bud Powell, a coloured American 
pianist with a great rhythmic style and a 
tremendous sense of timing. You'll find a 
similar ‘ pointing’ to the phrases of Joe 
Bushkin in Sundown, though — perhaps the 
principle characteristic of bop — Powell has 
transferred the one-time ‘On the beat’ 
accent or feeling to the quaver after it. 
(Remember as a child your music teacher 
made you count lI-and-2-and-3-and-4-and- ? 
The bop musician’s basic count is now |-and- 
2-and ...). The actual notes he plays are 
quite rapid, you will need to listen quite 
intently to follow his treatment of the given 
harmonies. Our old friends, the flattened 
third and seventh, are as much in evidence 
here as on the Armstrong disc, and, just for 
the record, (and to kill the idea that bop 
consists of nothing else), there’s not one 


(continued overleaf) 


unpublished photographs, this is a book 
which no collector can afford to be 
without. Price 12/9, post free, from 
this office. 
YOUNG MAN WITH A HORN. 

This film, re-titled Young Man Of Music, 
will shortly be shown in England. We 
had the pleasure of a preview, and whilst 
we must admit that this is not the best 
jazz film we have ever seen, the producer 
has certainly made some effort to stay 
with the book. 

Whilst quite ‘‘ unBixian,’’ some of 
Harry James’ trumpet playing is fairly 
lively and the supporting musicians 


2 


manage to make a reasonable jazz noise. 

The choice of musical material is good, 
with such old favourites as You Took 
Advantage Of Me, Cheatin’ On Me, Japanese 
Sandman, and Moanin’ Low, etc., being given 
small band jazz treatment. 

Hoagy Carmichael, as usual, turns in 
a wonderful performance and the film 
is well worth seeing if only for him alone. 


BOUND COPIES. 

A limited quantity of our last year’s 
issues are now available handsomely 
bound in cloth covers, lettered in gilt. 

Price 15/6, post free, from this office. 


THE EDITORS 
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single flattened fifth. 


Powell's phrasing is interesting, particu- 
larly the long, undulating phrase which opens 
his second chorus ; the whole solo is some- 
thing of a minor masterpiece in climax and 
effect. Later on, when the two trumpet 
players take over, notice the extraordinary 
dovetailing of Powell’s punctuating phrases. 
They are not aggressive, like the piano and 
drum explosions of so many pseudo-boppers, 
but they add most definitely to the rhythmic 
interest. 


By the time the second trumpet player is 
under way, there is a healthy swing going on 
behind him. (And notice his fine tone, too). 
His ideas are far more complex than anything 
that has gone before, but for that matter 
so were Armstrong's in the long-delayed 
trumpet solo of Monday Date. Fred Robinson, 
especially, is put completely in the shade by 
the daring creativeness (for those days) of 
Louis’ improvisations. And just as Louis puts 
his own interpretation on the harmonies of 
Monday Date, rejecting here, embellishing 
there, and hoping (fruitlessly, as it happens) 
that Mancy Cara will follow his changes ; so 
Fats Navarro throws the light on a new 
interpretation upon the old twelve-bar 
sequence, The difference, from a strictly 
musical point of view, is no more than that. 


Artistically, of course, there is a very great 
difference, in that Armstrong happens to be 
a genius, while Navarro is merely an extremely 
talented trumpeter. Furthermore, there is 
no beauty — it might be better to say no 
prettiness —in  Navarro’s playing here, 
whereas everything Armstrong plays has a 
kind of haunting beauty, even at tempo. 
Spanier might be a better comparison, for he 
has neither the warm heart of Louis nor the 
melodic inventiveness of Navarro. His chief 
asset is an enormous ‘ drive,’ and | contend 
that he shares that asset with Navarro and 
the best of the bop men; Sonny Stitt, for 
instance, who follows in Royal Roost with a 
brief but rocking alto sax solo. 


Nowhere in Roost will you find a single note 
that was put in merely for effect : there is no 
gallery-playing, as there was at the end of 
Louis’ Tiger Rag or Duke Ellington's Suddenly 
It Jumped. Anything which sounds to the 
listener like a meaningless rush of notes in 
Roost is due to the listener’s own limitations. 
Even the very high notes of Navarro’s and 
Kinney Dorham’s trumpet solos are used 
melodically : Armstrong found many years 
ago that there is no need to limit one’s ideas 
to the generally recognised instrumental. 
range. 


What more is there in Royal Roost? A 
good rhythm section ; tidy, intelligent and 
exciting. There are a couple more solos (by 


(continued on page 13). 
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A‘ this point, the firm was bought up by 

the American Record Corporation, 
which dropped the Columbia label in 1936, 
and with it the series which had started in the 
flag era at |-D and which had reached nearly 
3200-D. 


(The A series had reached 400! before it 
gave place to I-D. The race series was 
numbered 13000-D, ran for a single supple- 
ment, and then jumped to 14000-D, of which 
nearly 700 were issued. Various other 
languages were allocated special series during 
the spacious ‘twenties, each with its own 
suffix). 


The powerful American Record Corpora- 
tion had been controlling the old Banner, 
Perfect, Oriole and Vocalion labels during the 
preceding four or five years, and their main 
label was Brunswick. The old Banner matrix 
series, which had started at 5000 in 1922, was 
used for the New York studios, and this is the 
one used to-day (it has reached 42000 at the 
time of writing). For the Hollywood studios, 
the Brunswick LA series was used, to be 
supplanted in 1941 by H or HCO; for 
Chicago, C-500 upwards, and other locations 
were identified by the first two or three 
letters of their names in one series. The 
Columbia label was revived in 1939 at 35000, 
and this still exists, as a red label which 
caused litigation between Victor and Colum- 
bia, Victor claiming that their Red Seal was 
copyright. The fact that the label continues 
shows that judgment went against Victor. 


To-day Columbia are busy producing 
plastic slow-speéd records that play at 33} 
r.p.m., which necessitate a machine geared to 
play them. Once again there is bitter rivalry 
with Victor, whose slow-speeds play at 45 
r.p.m. Columbia records have from the 
first been laminated, i.e., made by pressing 


- the shellac surface containing the grooves on 


to either side of a core of tough composition, 
itself wrapped in the thinnest tissue paper. 
This is an undoubted advantage in that it 
renders the record less breakable, but it tends 
to impart a rumbling sound to the surface. 


American Records 


No. 2—-Columbia 


(continued) 


By BRIAN RUST. 


During the time that Columbia existed as a 
separate unit, they also produced other 
cheaper makes of record. In 1900, it was 
Climax, but it featured no music akin to 
George Lewis’s Stompers! In 1925, the 
maroon-labelled Harmony series was intro- 
duced, commencing at I-H and reaching over 
1400-H by 1932 when it was withdrawn, and 
for almost the whole period of its existence, 
the Harmony label featured only pre-electric 
recordings. However, the price was a modest 
35 cents, and at that the records sold pro- 
digiously. West of the Rockies they were 
50 cents, until Velvet Tone (2000-V and 7000- 
V) were introduced in 1926, and in the 
Middle West during the latter ‘twenties, one 
could buy Diva (black and gold label, 2000-G) 
and Clarion (green and gold label, 5000-C) — 
not to mention the black and gold Publix, 
which seems to have been produced for 
Paramount Films. (Divas were made for the 
W. T. Grant chain store — like other labels 
to be referred to later in the series). These 
labels were all the same as Harmony, except 
for the first figure of the number and its 
suffix. The recording, in contrast to the 
superb Columbia Western-Electric system, 
sounds very ‘* boxy,’’ and is a particularly 
bad example of how unreal and lifeless 
accoustic recording could be. Race record 
collectors will find little to interest them on 
these labels apart from a few Clarence 
Williams, lots of Henderson Dixie Stompers 
and the one mysterious Jasper Davis which 
features Charlie Holmes and Louis Metcalf, 
but for the white collectors there are some 
good Arkansas Travellers, a very rare 
Broadway Bellhops with Bix at his best, and 
several interesting vocal accompaniments. 
Note : Do not buy Broadway Bellhops unless 
(a) the titles are There Ain’t No Land Like 
Dixieland/There’s A Cradle In Caroline or (b) 
you are interested in snatches of what sounds 
like Nichols right at the end of the record. 


(to be continued) 
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PARLY one morning last October, | was the 

pleased and suprised recipient of an air 
mail package from S. Brunson Campbell, the 
Original Ragtime Kid of the 1890s. Enclosed 
was a dub of Frankie and Johnnie Rag and Ginger 
Snap Rag, the latter one of Campbell’s own 
compositions. As it developed, these cuttings 
were taken from a set of piano solos that 
Campbell had lately made for issue by Yerba 
Buena Music Shop of Oakland, California. 
All things considered, it isa pleasure to report 
that this pair of sides proved to be as refresh- 
ing and enjoyable as any that these bored and 
jaded ears have heard in recent years. Now 
that these discs are available to the general 
public, | trust that this warm opinion will be 
shared by other collectors. However, for 
the benefit of serious students of jazz origins, 
it should be added that Campbell’s record- 
ings, quite apart from any entertaining 
qualities, which they may possess, are 
significant for the reason that he plays to-day 
just as he did at the end of the 19th century. 
Thus, his records are authentic examples of 
real documentary value. Listening to them, 
we can readily discern the active role that 
early ragtime played in shaping the jazz styles 
of Jelly Roll Morton, James P. Johnson, Fats 
Waller, Earl Hines, and other musicians of a 
later period. Naturally, | am inclined to 
emphasize this feature since | have remarked 
upon the fundamental connection between 
ragtime and jazz on previous occasions. In 
view of this, | hope that | will be pardoned 
for regarding these new records as further 
evidence of the most tangible kind. Indeed, 
| feel that they more than confirm my wildest 
contentions. 

Up until the present time, Brun Campbell } 
has been known to most of us chiefly through] 
his writings and ragtime reminiscences appear- 
ing in Esquire, THE RECORD CHANGER, 
and JAZZ JOURNAL. With the sole excep- 
tion of an earlier recording of Maple Leaf Rag, 
made in 1944 and backed by Original Rags, 
few of us have had a real opportunity to know 
him as a musician representing the last ot an 
era. Toa considerable extent, this situation 
may be attributed to the fact that Campbell 
stopped playing professionally in 1908, at the 
age of 24, in order to marry his childhood 
sweetheart. In retiring from the musical 
scene, he was motivated by the practical 
difficulties of reconciling the uncertain life of 
a ragtime pianist with the responsibilities that 
marriage imposed. 

BRUN’S RECORDS. 
Asked for his impressions about some of 


REMINISCING 


An interview with Brun Campbell 


By KAY C. THOMPSON. 


the old-time numbers that he chose to record, 
Campbell had several stories to relate : 
‘“The style of ragtime that | used on 
Frankie And Johnnie is the original barrel- 
house style as it was played more than 50 
years ago. Frankly, for what it represents, | 
was well pleased with the results, and | hope 
you are, too. Frankie And Johnnie Rag was 
first called Frankie And Albert. Frankie and 
Albert were Whites. Frankie shot Albert on 
North 19th Street in St. Louis in 1898. No 
one really knows who wrote the original 
tune to it, but Bert Leighton, an old friend of 
mine, copyrighted it in 1912. Bert, by the 
way, wrote many other old numbers, such as 


BRUN CAMPBELL 
as a young man. 


IN RAGTIME 


Steamboat Bill, Bill, You Done Me Wrong, 
There’s A Dark Man Coming With A Bundle, 
Ain’t That A Shame, Lonesome Blues, and others. 
To-day, Bert is 72, and very much alive. In 
fact, he got quite a kick out of my recent 
recording of Frankie And Johnnie. 

““As for Maple Leaf Rag, which | made 
several years ago, here is a story that | have 
never told to anyone but you, and you have 
my permission to use it here. | believe it to 
be the true story of Maple Leaf and | believe 
it will prove many things about early ragtime 
history. Of course, | am still seeking final 
proof on certain details, but | can tell you this 
much. Joplin was playing a version of Maple 
Leaf Rag as early as 1889, that is, at least ten 
years before it was actually published. Joplin 
himself told me that and so did other Negro 
pianists in Sedalia, Missouri. As you know, 
| was Scott Joplin’s only White pupil, and | 
learned to play Maple Leaf from the original 
hand-notated pen-and-ink manuscript. To- 
day, | can still play the trio part which Joplin 
used in the 1880s before his pal, Otis Saunders, 
helped him to arrange it as it appears in the 
present day piano copy. When Saunders lent 
a hand, he re-wrote the last half of the trio. 
However, when | made my record in 1944, | 
used Scott’s original trio, not the later one, 
in order to do a really authentic job.”’ 

The story of how Campbell happened to 
make his recording of Maple Leaf Rag, at a 
time when he was then past 60, is one of the 
most interesting tales of the music business. 
Fantastic as it may sound, it can be thoroughly 
vouched for in every respect. (N.B.—See 
accompanying letter from Charm H. Berkey). 
And therefore | shall let him tell it in his own 
words : 


THE HALF DOLLAR. 

‘** The story of my musical comeback is the 
strange story of a silver half dollar. In 1899, 
when | said goodbye to Scott Joplin at Sedalia, 
Missouri, he gave me a bright new 50-cent 
piece, dated 1897. As he handed it to me, he 
said : 


*** Kid, here is a pocket-piece. | want you 
to carry it for good luck. It is dated the year 
| wrote my first published rag, Original Rags. 
It will always remind you of that fact.’ 

_ “Well, | always treasured the silver half 
dollar that Scott gave me, but one day in 
1903, another piano player, Ted Hill, and 
myself were playing in a lively Kansas town, 
when we decided to go frog hunting at the 
river nearby. Weeach hired a-22 Winchester 
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rifle and proceeded to the river, hoping to 
get a mess of frog legs. During our outing, 
we got into a friendly argument as to who 
was the better shot. | took from my pocket 
the silver half dollar that Joplin had given me 
to use asa target. | placed it ina crack on the 
top of a fence post, face side to us, and stepped 
back about 50 feet. Ted fired first and 
missed. | fired next and hit it dead centre, 
the impact of the bullet stretching it into the 
shape of a thimble. On our return to town, 
| stopped at a blacksmith shop, placed the 
half dollar on the smithy’s anvil, and with a 
16-lb. hammer, flattened it out. Then | 
continued to carry it as a good luck token, 
just as | had done before. 

“*Later that same year, 1903, in Kansas, 
somehow | happened to spend it. Twenty- 
seven years later, in May, 1930, | got it back in 
some change in California. As | looked at it, 
| could scarcely believe my eyes. My lucky 
half dollar, the one Joplin himself had given 
me, had returned, having followed me nearly 
half way across the country ! 

‘* Finally, one day fourteen years later, in 
1944, as | was looking at that half dollar — 
suddenly, the panorama of my life as a ragtime 
pianist unfolded before me, and the silver 
half dollar seemed to say : 

‘** Why don’t you do something that will 
help get Scott Joplin the credit he deserves 
for what he did in the field of early American 
music ?’ 

‘* My first step in that direction was to get 
a piano to practice on, and after a month or 
so, | was able to make a memorial record of 
Maple Leaf Rag. As | say, that was back in 
1944, and considering that | hadn’t played in 
more than 35 years, | think that the record 
turned out to be very satisfactory. After all 
that had happened, the whole thing was very 
uncanny. Meanwhile, the half dollar that 
brought all this about rests in my billfold 
right now. It is one of my most prized 
possessions to-day !”’ 

Making records and writing articles has 
been only a small part of Campbell's efforts 
to win a greater measure of recognition for 
Scott Joplin and his music. With the help of 
William Russell and Roy J. Carew, he was 
able to assemble a collection of some forty 
Joplin rags, together with a copy of his rag- 
time opera, Treemonisha, a biography of Scott, 
and a suitable set of early pictures. These he 
subsequently presented to Fisk University in 
Nashville, Tennessee, where they repose 
to-day alongside the collected works of 
George Gershwin and W. C. Handy. Simi- 
larly, he has furnished material to Stanford 
University, the Missouri Historical Society, 
and other interested groups. In addition to 
these activities, he has been busily engaged in 
sponsoring the idea of erecting a monument 
to Joplin at Sedalia, Missouri. In this project, 
he has had the backing of the Pettis County 
Historical Society of Sedalia, and one of these 


days, he hopes to see this venture fulfilled, 
notwithstanding the red tape and other 
obstacles that invariably surround an under- 
taking of this sort. Between times, he has 
managed to promote Joplin’s compositions 
among West Coast musicians. Ofthe younger 
generation now seeking to play ragtime 
piano, he regards Wally Rose as the most 
promising. 

THE YOUNGER GENERATION. 

‘* As you know,’’ Campbell stated, ‘* Wally 
Rose was former pianist with the Lu Waters’ 
Band. | coached him on Turpin's Harlem Rag, 
Joplin’s Easy Winners, Original Rags, and 
others. | think he is the best young ragtime 
pianist to-day. | don’t say this just because | 
helped him. Ralph Sutton is good, but for 
one thing, he plays too fast. That seems to 
be one of the troubles with most pianists 
to-day.” 

In answer to a request for futher views on 
how ragtime should be played, particularly 
whether Joplin had ever furnished him with 
a working definition of ragtime, Campbell 
replied as follows : 

** Joplin never gave me a practical working 
definition of ragtime. He just used to say 
that ragtime should be played as written. 
Then you couldn't go wrong. However, he 
did have Stark publish a ragtime practice 
book, called School Of Ragtime, which was 
very thorough, for it included detailed 
instructions and exercises. Now | think 
Joplin would have defined ragtime as a kind 
of music characterized by a strongly synco- 
pated melody superimposed on a regularly 
accented accompaniment. Anyway, that is 
my definition.”’ 

In this connection, it occurred to me to 
ask what he thought of Joplin as a player, a 
question suggested by the fact that one of the 
Starks had once remarked that Joplin often 
practiced his own compositions at great 
length. This observation has since been 
interpreted by latter-day writers who never 
heard him play as evidence that Joplin was an 
indifferent performer. This was Campbell's 
prompt response : 

““So what ? If Joplin practiced his com- 
positions over and over at length, to me that 
merely proves he was looking for spots where 
he could make improvements, if any, and in 
my estimation, that statement by Stark 
doesn’t mean athing. Joplin was an excellent 
player. Furthermore, he was a_ serious 
student of music and a man of considerable 
breadth. Now do not lose track of the fact 
that he was not an educated man in the formal 
sense. But he was naturally smart, and what 
he knew, he learned the hard way. Also he 
took courses in harmany and arrangement at 
the Smith School of Music in Sedalia.’’ 

Enlarging on this subject, Campbell 
continued : 

“Yes, Joplin had remarkable foresight. 
Unlike Turpin, Chauvin, Arthur Marshali, 


Otis Saunders, and many of the other early 
Negro pianists and composers of ragtime, 
Joplin, | am sure, sensed that they were 
making music history. In fact, he once said 
to a group in St. Louis that his music would 
not be appreciated until after he was dead. 


‘* Ragtime, of course, was the real basis for 
the later jazz blues and the so-called New 
Orleans style. Negro pianists like Tony 
Jackson, Porter King, and Jelly Roll Morton 
were quick to adopt Joplin’s music. The 
most important thing about those early New 
Orleans pianists was the fact that they were 
among the pioneers who spread ragtime 
through the Southern States as well as the 
Gulf Coast as they migrated North to St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and Chicago. But as far 
as being originators of the written music goes, 
the copyright records just won’t bear this 
out. That’s why | regard Baby Dodds’ 
statement for JAZZ JOURNAL —the one 
in which he says, ‘Jazz didn’t come from 
New Orleans, they got it from ragtime "— 
as the first statement on the subject that | 
ever read that was 100 per cent correct !"’ 


NOTE FROM CHARM H. BERKEY 


| WAS raised in Gueda Springs, Kansas, 

seven miles west of Arkansas City, Kansas. 
My father ran a grocery store there. Brun 
Campbell’s father, a travelling salesman, sold 
my father’s groceries. | have known Brun 
since he was a kid in knee pants, and knew 
him when he started out as a Kid Ragtime 
pianist in 1899. 


In later years | became a waiter and gambler, 
and travelled all through Kansas, Missouri, 
Indian Territory, and in my travels through 
those States, working my professions, | ran 
into Brun Campbell when he was playing in 
Sporting Houses, Dance Halls, Barrel Houses 
and Honky Tonks. 


My brother, Rit, who died a few months 
ago here in Venice, was 72. He knew Bruna 


(continued on page 17) 
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CONCERT 


Houldsworth Hall, Deansgate, 
Saturday, April 22nd at 7-30 
Presenting 
The Yorkshire Jazz Band. 
Roy Cooper’s Jazz Band. 
Sonny Monk’s Dixielanders. 


Tickets 5/-, 4/- & 3- (inc. tax). 
From Messrs. Hime & Addison, John Dalton Street, 
Manchester or tiie Club. The Door. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG. 
ll Get Mine Bye and Bye/Hey Lawdy Mama. 
(Bruns. 04296). 
Yes Suh/Do You Call That a Buddy. 
(Bruns. 04297). 
Long, Long Ago/In The Gloaming. 
(Bruns. 04397). 

| cannot advise you too strongly to get all 
these. They were recorded on March 10th, 
1941, with a small band consisting of : 
Armstrong, trumpet ; George Washington, 
trombone ; Price Robinson, clarinet and 
tenor ; Luis Russell, piano ; Lawrence Lucie, 
guitar; Sidney Catlett, drums; John 
Williams, bass. 

Louis sings and plays magnificently on all of 
them, and the choice of material is perfectly 
suited to the jolly, happy, free-for-all atmos- 
phere in which these sides were made. 

EDDIE CONDON. 
She’s Funny That Way/My Melancholy Baby. 
(Bruns. 04302). 
Aunt Hagar’s Blues/When Your Lover Has Gone. 
(Bruns. 04303). 
Lady Be Good/’S Wonderful. 
(Bruns. 04304). 
Swanee/Somebody Loves Me. 
(Bruns. 04305). 
Farewell Blues/Impro. For March Of Time. 
(Bruns. 04306). 

For those of you who like music to the 
Condon pattern, | can strongly recommend 
these sides. Plenty of solos, allied to not a 
little swing. The best side is perhaps 
Swanee, with Lady being not so good or 
wonderful. 

Here are the personnels before you write 
in and ask for them. 

For Funny: Wild Bill Davison, Max 
Kaminsky, Billy Butterfield, tpts.; Lou 
McGarity, Brad Gowans, tbns. ; Joe Dixon, 
clt.; Bud Freeman, tenor ; Joe Bushkin, 
pno.; Jack Lesberg, bass; Dave Tough, 
dms. ; Condon, tr. 27/3/46. 

For Melancholy : Bobby Hackett, Kaminsky, 


tpts.; Jack Teagarden, tbn.; Peanuts 
Hucko, clit.; Ernie Caceres, baritone ; 
Bushkin, pno.; Lesberg, bass; George 
Wettling, dms. ; Condon. 8/5/47. 

For Hagar: Davison, tpt. ; Teagarden, 


bn. ; Pee Wee Russell, clt. ; Gene Schroder, 
pno. ; Morey Rayman, bass ; John Blowers, 
dms. ; Condon. 6/8/47. 

For Somebody Loves Me/Lover Has Gone : 
Hackett, Butterfield, Kaminsky, tpts. ; Tea- 
garden, tbn. ; Russell, clt. ; Caceres, btn. ; 
Schroder, pno. ; Bob Haggart, bass ; Wett- 
ling, dms. ; Condon. 12/12/44. 

For 'S Wonderful : same minus Hackett and 
Kaminsky. 


For Lady: Kaminsky, tpt. ; McGarity, 
tbn. ; Dixon, clit. ; Jess Stacy, pno. ; Les- 
berg, bass; Blowers, dms.; Condon. 
14/6/45. 


For Swanee : same as Lady, except Butter- 
field for Kaminsky. 


For Farewell and March Of Time : Davison, 
cnt. ; Gowans, tbn.; Tony Parenti, clt. ; 
Schroder, pno.; Lesberg, bass; Tough, 
dms. ; Condon. 27/3/46. 


RED NICHOLS AND HIS FIVE PENNIES. 
You're My Everything (710)/If | Had You (432). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13233). 


Devaluation seems to have hit the Five 
Pennies, too, for neither of these sophisti- 
cated and commercial sides has much to offer 
the Nichols fans. Both sides are so refined 
and polite — and such a bore. If only these 
boys had let their hair down a bit — and | 
know that they could have done so—this 
would have been a very much more satis- 
factory coupling. 


First side, which dates from 1946, is a semi- 
commercial version of an old and not very 
good pop tune of the thirties, and the per- 
formance is anything but relaxed. The 
continuous sizzling cymbals sound quite out 
of place and fair solos by the large Herbie 
Haymer, Heinie Beau and Red himself are the 
sole recommendation. Reverse, if anything, 
is worse ; the tempo is unsuitable and the 
arrangement and performance downright 
corny. Except for those tireless cymbals 
it’s hard to believe that this isn’t a tuneful 
twenties recording. Even harder to believe 
is that it was cut at the same session, in 
October, 1944, as Red’s fine Royal Garden 
Blues (433)/I’m In The Mood For Love (434), 
both included in the ‘‘ The Golden Era’”’ 
album of Capital’s fourpart HISTORY OF 
JAZZ. Red's solo is not up to standard, after 
which the Pennies go all Mickey Mouse. Don 
Lodice, on tenor, does his best, but it would 
need more than one competent solo to save 


this one. 
Pt. 


BOSWORTH'S MODERN JAZZ GROUP. 
Boppin’ The Boogie/Baltimore Bebop 
(CP 1616 and 1619). 
Rebop Rebels / Quintessence 
(CP 1617 and 1618). 

Here is yet another label for you. These 
sides are put out by Messrs. Bosworth Ltd. 
of 8, Heddon Street, London, W.|, and sell 
at 5/9 each. 


The recording and surfaces are excellent, 
and the material provided are pleasant 
enough examples of what I call ‘* chamber- 


6 


bop "’ (no rudeness intended). 

The notable Mr. Steve Race is the pianist 
hereon, and although he professes to dislike 
the boogie idiom, he has done extremely 
well by the bop version thereof. 


He is also the composer of Quintessence, 
which if hardly the embodiment of bop is a 
most interesting composition, very tidily 
played. 


ALAN KIRBY’S DIXIELANDERS. 
Royal Garden Blues/Jazz Me Blues. 
(Obtainable from : H. Matthews, 64, Spring- 
field Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10 at 5/9). 


This is a very professional sounding band, 
and they play both these old dixie standbyes 
with assurance and a certain amount of swing. 

Whilst the presence of a saxophone (tenor 
baritone) does add to the fullness of the 
band noise, it also does tend to muddy up the 
ensembles, but nevertheless the band have a 
good free blowing sound, and the routines 
are excellent. 


The band hardly get back down the line to 
New Orleans, but their ticket just about 
takes them to Chicago; which is quite a 
welcome stop after all this wandering about 
on the levee. 

SE 


DIZZY GILLESPIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Katy/Lover Come Back To Me. 
(HMV B9887). 

These two sides are going to surprise a lot 
of people (always providing they take the 
trouble to hear them) for they are most un- 
boppish, and most melodious. 


Katy is a solo by Dizzy and shows off his 
tone and control to great advantage. | don’t 
know if | am wrong, and | am quite prepared 
to be severely corrected by either Burman, 
or Race, or both, but it seems to me that 
Gillespie’s tone has altered—and very much 
for the better. | guarantee that | could play 
this side to any number of my fyggie-friends 
and they wouldn’t guess the identity of the 
trumpeter in half a dozen shots. 


The same can be said about the reverse. 
Played over an Afro-Cuban rhythm, Hammer- 
stein’s lovely melody looses nothing from the 
Gillespie treatment. 


This type of trumpet playing reminds me 
of the early Armstrong days. Not that 
Louis and Dizzy have much in common, 
except that they are both masters in the art 
of improvisation ; and that means quite a lot 
in the realms of jazz. 


(continued overleaf) 
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MEZZROW-BECHET QUINTET. 
Funky Butt/Where Am | ? 
(King Jazz 3). 

Perdido Street Stomp/De Luxe Stomp 
(King Jazz 4). 

Much the same can be said of all these four 
sides as for those reviewed in the December 
issue. The two-piece front line make much 
beautiful music and everything is so relaxed 
that it seems a miracle that it was ever caught 
on record. 


The 12-inch Funky Butt is quite superb. 
Mezzrow and Bechet dovetail so perfectly 
that one is apt to forget, at times, that there 
are two instrumentalists and not one. | 
wonder why Mezzrow gave such a lovely 
melody such a very dirty name. The title 
wasn’t very polite in Elizabethian days, and 
by all reports they weren’t too fussy about 
the odd round oath or so in those stirring 
times. But Mezz is a bit of a one at naming 
tunes anyway (Blood On The Moon; Old 
School ; Out Of The Gallion, etc.), so perhaps 
he didn’t know what this particular title 
meant in our peculiar language. (Incidentally, 
| think it has been conclusively proved that 
these two sides have been incorrectly 
labeled in this country). 


The two stomps on KJ 4 really go. If I 
prefer Perdido it is merely because it sounds 
better knit. It is built up on a rather com- 
monplace riff, but Bechet extemporises 
wonderfully well, and the rhythm section are 
sure and certain. 


The reverse is a little messy in parts, but 
only that by comparison with the rest of the 
sides which can be rated as jazz of a high 


order. 
Sit; 


HARRY JAMES AND HIS SEXTET. 
Tuxedo Junction. Parts | and 2. 
(Columbia DB 2655). 

Don’t let the name on the label frighten 
you, James can play jazz when he is in the 
mood and this is one of those times. 

There are fine solos to be heard on both 
sides, and the rhythm section is really solid. 
| particularly like the trombonist, who 
produces a real hot tone. Willie Smith’s 
long solo is extremely exciting, but he gets 
a little too ‘‘ fierce ’’ at moments. 


The Americans have an odd way of count- 
ing, the ‘*Sextet’’ being composed of : 
James (tpt.) ; Carl ‘* Ziggy ’’ Elmer (tbn.) ; 
Willie Smith (alto) ; Eddie Rosa (clt.) ; 
Bruce McDonald (pno.); Tiny Timbrall 
(gtr.) ; Ed Milhelich (bass) ; Buddy Com- 
bine (dms.). Recorded November, 1947. 

“FATS ’? WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM. 

Dry Bones/Sugar Rose. 
(HMV B9885). 

The delightful Dry Bones is having a new 

lease of life and HMV have been clever enough 


to find this Waller version just at the right 
time. 


Frankly, the tune just seems made for 
‘Fats ’’ and | can’t imagine anyone else 
playing it half as well. He introduces a little 
whimsy, but for the main part he sticks with 
the melody and gives the clever lyrics their 
full value. Even at the slow tempo adopted 
this little band really swing. 


The backing is a Waller original which for 
some reason or other has never had half the 
publicity it deserves. It’s a lovely tune, and 
Waller’s piano passages are typical and 


unique. 
5.1. 


CALYPSOS. 
Nora by Lord Kitchener. 
The Dollar And The Pound by Lord Beginner. 
(Parlophone MP 102). 
| Will Die A Batchelor by Lord Beginner. 
The Underground Train by Lord Kitchener. 
(Parlophone MP 103). 


These four examples of the calypsonians’ 
art were recorded in London a few weeks 
ago, in front of a notable, if not noteworthy, 
gathering. 

They are all original songs, composed for 
the occasion, and if Beginner has the better 
diction, Kitchener levels the score by having 
the better ‘* swing '’ to his voice. 


The accompaniment by Cyril Blake’s 
Calypso Serenaders is excellent ; the per- 
cussion, played by Dreamer, being full of 
wonderful accents and very strong rhyth- 
mically. 


BUNK JOHNSON AND HIS NEW ORLEANS 
BAND. 
Alexander's Ragtime Band (73150)/Tishomingo 
Blues (73151). 
(Brunswick 04437). 


Personnel: Bunk Johnson, tpt.; Jim 
Robinson, tbn. ; George Lewis, clt. ; Alton 
Purnell, pno.; Lawrence Marrero, bjo, ; 
Baby Dodds, dms. ; Alcide Parageau, bass. 

It is good news indeed that Brunswick are 
once again interesting themselves in jazz 
issues, and releasing sides which have been 
gathering dust on their shelves for much too 
long. Last month’s fine Pinetop Smith 
record is now followed by two sides from the 
American Decca album NEW ORLEANS 
REVIVAL (Album A549) which contained 
four sides each by Bunk Johnson and Kid Ory 
respectively, and a!l worthy of issue over 
here. 


Recorded on November 2Ist, 1945, a few 
months before the Victor waxings, the band 
recaptures much of the flavour of the old 
New Orleans jazz and, though th2 musical 
content is not always as high as it should be, 
the atmos>here and feeling displayed on both 
these sides is ample compensation. It is, of 
course, a debatable point as to the wisdom of 
bringing sixty-six year old Bunk out of 
retirement at all ; but, on the whole, this 
band which made such a hit at the Stuyvesant 
Casino in New York was successful and did 
much to reawaken interest in a type of jazz 
which had, until that time, lain largely dor- 
mant. 


First side, the least successful of the two, 
leaves a lot to be desired musically speaking, 


LORD KITCHENER with CYRIL BLAKE’S CALYPSO BAND 
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and lacks the drive of the Victor sides ; but 
against this must be set the band’s ability to 
recapture the ragtime style of this: particular 
Irving Berlin pop tune, and also some ingeni- 
ous collective improvisation. Tishomingo, on 
the other hand, is a really excellent side and 
certainly comparable with any one of his 


BUNK JOHNSON 


recordings so far issued over here. This 
fine Spencer Williams tune suits the band 
perfectly and Bunk’s horn drives all through. 
There is a clarinet solo which is George 
Lewis at his best and Jim Robinson’s trom- 
bone fits in admirably. This side is a MUST 
for the collection. 
STAN KENTON. 
Lonely Woman (2669)/Abstraction (2281). 
(Capitol CL 13257). 

A dozen years or so ago when Benny 
Carter was over here arranging for Henry 
Hall’s B.B.C. dance orchestra, Benny asked 
ex-MELODY MAKER editor Ray Sonin to 
write a lyric to a tune he had written. After 
about a week Ray produced a good set of 
lyrics and the title Lonely Woman. Benny was 
delighted and hawked the song all over the 
continent, but no one was very interested. 
Then, a few years back, Leonard Feather in 
New York dug out the song, Stan Kenton 
liked it and subsequently recorded it, includ- 
ing it in his album A CONCERT IN PRO- 
GRESSIVE JAZZ (American Capitol Album 
CD-79). 

The Kenton version is largely a showcase 
for June Christy who gives it Gloomy Sunday 
treatment. She sings with both sincerity 
and poignancy, though the typical Pete 
Rugolo scoring of discordant brass figures 
doesn’t help overmuch. Still, anyone who 
can sing against this orchestra deserves praise. 
Reverse is Afro-Cuban-bop and reasonably 
good of its kind, even though we have heard 
the band play more or less the same thing 
several times already. George Weidler’s 
alto sax is just too clever for words, but 
doesn’t make for very pleasant listening ; 
neither does the brass section. 


MILES DAVIS. 
Move (3396)/Budo (3398). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13249). 


Considering that the personnel includes 
French Horn, baritone sax and tuba, the 
results are not so startling as one might 
expect, though there is some excellent 
musicianship on both sides — also some very 
bad. It’s very progressive and all that, but 
neither side makes for very pleasant listening. 
First side, by Denzil Best, has some fine alto 
from Lee Konitz and Kai Winding’s trombone 
is up to standard, but Miles himself sounds 
anything but relaxed. Second side, by Bud 
Powell and Miles, is a restless piece which 
has been termed experimental. Back to the 
laboratory, boys, you better try again. 


THE CASTLE JAZZ BAND. 


When The Saints Go Marching In. Pts. | and 2. 
(Tempo A.50). 


The Castle Jazz Band, of Portland, Oregon, 
on the West Coast of America, consists of : 
Don Kinch, cnt. ; George Bruns, tbn. ; Bob 
Gilbert, clt.; Larry du Fresne, pno. ; Bob 
Short, tuba; Homer Welch, dms.; and 
Monte Ballon, bjo. It is a fine little band, 
with an ever-growing public in the States. 
Unfortunately the routine used, which is 
no doubt quite effective in actual performance, 
doesn’t lend itself too well to recording, 
consisting, as it does, of so much vocal work, 
and closing with the footsteps of the band 
““marching out’’ and a verbal wisecrack. 
Monte Ballon opens the proceedings vocally, 
accompanying himself on the banjo, which, 
incidentally, proves to be slightly out of tune 
when the piano joins in. Tuba, clarinet and 
cornet have solo spots on the first side, but 
the best thing is a good trombone passage 
from George Bruns. The final ensemble 


really rides, and proves how well these boys 
The second side is more 


fit in together. 


satisfying from the instrumental point-of- 
view, and there are excellent solos from Don 
Kinch, Bob Gilbert and George Bruns, who, 
on the showing of this disc, is about the best 
thing in the band. The group plays with a 
good beat, and has a well-balanced ensemble. 


T.C. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 


Irish Black Bottom/Straight From The Wood. 
(Parlophone R.3267). 


It is a splendid thing to have this fine band 
on one of the major labels, and one can only 
hope that we can look forward to regular 
future additions from them to the Parlophone 
catalogue. Humphrey leads his group with 
sureness and great imagination, and the 
playing of the whole band seems much more 
relaxed and better balanced than it has been 
on other records prior to their Parlophone 
session. On the old Louis Armstrong 
‘number there are fine solos from Wally 
Fawkes and Humphrey, the latter skilfully 
using breaks to build up the tension. The 
drums seem slightly over-recorded in places 
especially where tom toms are used — but 
this is a purely technical matter, and the 
rhythm section as a whole plays better on 
both sides than | have ever heard them on 
records before. The second side, a Lyttelton 
original in slow tempo, opens with a clarinet 
duo stating the theme. Then comes a piano 
solo by George Webb, after which Christie 
(trombone) and Humphrey in turn inter- 
weave figures with Fawkes’ clarinet. A really 
excellent solo follows from Humphrey, and 
the record closes with another clarinet duo 
similar to the opening. This record will 
delight the many admirers of the Lyttelton 
band, and even more important, it should 
please the boys themselves. 


(continued overleaf ) 


THE CASTLE JAZZ BAND 


DODO MARMAROSA TRIO. 
Mellow Mood/How High The Moon. 
(Parlophone R.3250). 

These two sides were originally recorded 
in Hollywood early in 1946, for the Atomic 
label, and Marmarosa, who formerly played 
with Artie Shaw, Charlie Barnet and Boyd 
Raeburn, and latterly with Slim Gaillard, and 
many small modern groups, has along with 
him Ray Brown, bass, and Jackie Mills, drums. 
The first side, which Marmarosa himself 
composed, demonstrates perfectly his essenti- 
ally modern, clean, incisive piano style. It is 
beautifully recorded, and all the nuances of 
the intricate drumming are perfectly repro- 
duced. On the second side, which is taken at 
a fairly fast tempo, Lucky Thompson is 
featured on tenor saxophone. He hardly 
holds to the melody at all (which perhaps in 
this case is a good thing) but well demon- 
strates his amazing technique and fertility 
of ideas. Jackie Mills concentrates on cymbal 
work throughout this side, and there is some 


more stimulating piano from Marmarosa. 


PEE-WEE RUSSELL’S RHYTHMAKERS. 
Zutty’s Hootie Blues/There’ll Be Some Changes 
Made. 

(Esquire 10-051). 

Recorded in 1938, this coupling features a 
fine personnel, namely: Max Kaminsky, 
tpt. ; Dicky Wells, tbn. ; Al Gold, tenor sax. ; 
Pee-Wee Russell, clit. ; James P. Johnson, 
pno.; Freddie Green, gtr.; Wellman 
Braud, bass ; and Zutty Singleton, dms., but 
in many respects it is disappointing. Both 
sides lack depth and body, possibly due to 
faulty recording, and time that might have 
been devoted to instrumental solos has been 
frittered away on other things. The first side, 
also known as Horns Of Plenty Blues, is listed 
as an “‘ original ’’ by Zutty Singleton, but it 
has a very familiar flavour. Now Zutty is an 
excellent drummer, as we all know, but he is 
not such a hot vocalist, and his efforts on this 
side don’t help the record a bit. The final 
ensemble in double time is taken at almost 
indecent haste, and leaves the listener about 
as out-of-breath as the musicians must have 
been. Having noted these weak points, it 
must be added that there is a good spot of 
trumpet from Kaminsky, and an outstanding 
trombone solo from Dicky Wells. Pee-Wee 
limits his own contributions to a short open- 
ing passage, and filling-in the ensembles. The 
second side is a good tune with an uninspired 
treatment, but it has a pleasant spell of piano 
from James P. to redeem it, and the ensembles 
ride along nicely. Zutty takes a long solo on 
the drums, which is a vast improvement on 
his singing, but, personally, | would sooner 

have heard Kaminsky or Wells. 
KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND. 
Snag It/Down Among The Sheltering Palms. 
(Esquire 10-047). 

These two sides were taken from the Rudi 

Blesh airshow in 1947, when the band con- 


sisted of : Andrew Blakeney, tpt. ; Kid Ory, 
tbn. ; Joe Darensbourg, clt. ; Buster Wilson, 
pno. ; Bud Scott, gtr. ; Ed. Garland, bass, 
and Minor Hall, dms. There have, unfortun- 
ately, been various changes in the personnel 
since then, so this coupling has an added 
value, inasmuch as it represents a group of 
musicians that can never be reassembled. 
The Ory treatment of the old King Oliver 
number is of the greatest interest, as of 
course he played on the original recording 
made by the Savannah Syncopators in 1926, 
as did Bud Scott. It is also interesting to 
compare it with the Bunk Johnson record, 
issued by HMV several months back. Ory’s 
own trombone work on this side is restrained 
to a degree, and it is amazing how he gener- 
ates heat and drive with such economy of 
notes. Intonation and accent are the secret, 
plus a complete command of his instrument 
within the limitations of his own style. Bud 
Scott sings the rarely heard vocal of Snag It, 
followed by a good trumpet chorus from 
Blakeney, and a spot of clarinet by Darens- 
bourg. The second side opens with an 
ensemble chorus, and one can note how the 
whole group shepherd their resources. This 
is probably due as much to limitations of 
technique and age, as it is to life-long practice, 
but in either event, it is much preferable to 
over-blowing and blasting. Bud Scott again 
takes the vocal, backed by clarinet, then there 
is a good muted trumpet chorus from 
Blakeney, and a piano chorus by Buster 
Bailey. The side closes with a rousing 
ensemble ride-out. 

WAS. 


THE ALL-STAR SEXTET. 
Fallonology/Jack Fiddles While Norman Burns. 
(Esquire 10-050). 

This coupling, recorded in 1948, features 
some of our best local boppers, but they seem 
to have set themselves limitations which 
seriously hamper their efforts. | don’t know 
what Johnny Green, who composed Body 
And Soul (not to mention Messrs. Heyman, 
Sauer and Eyton, who wrote the lyrics of that 
estimable number) would make of the first 
side! It opens with a piano passage of great 
promise, but then developes into a lengthy 
essay of bowed bass, not the most cheerful 
of instruments when played in this manner. 
Everybody tries hard, but they somewhat 
resemble a wartime convoy, when crack 
ocean liners were limited to the speed of 
ramshackle old tramps. On the second side, 
Mr. Burns is consumed with such a gem-like 
flame that his drum punctuations almost 
prove too much for the surface of the record. 
But it is an improvement, and there are solo 
spots from Tommy Pollard, Aubrey Frank, 
Ralph Sharon, and that excellent trumpet 
player, Reg Arnold. The composer of the 
number is given as Nero, but his lute (or was 
it zither ?) is unheard. 


PTR. 


KENNY 
CLARKE 


ana his 52nd Street Boys 


Epistrophy 
Royal Roost 


ANDRE 
PREVIN 


with Rhythm 
Accompaniment 


Just one of those 
things 
Should |! 


CHARLIE 
VENTURA 


and his Orchestra 


Boptura 
Yankee Clipper 
B 9858 


GILLESPIE 
and his Orchestra - 
Katy 
Lover, come back 
to me 
B 9887 
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By MAURICE BURMAN. 


7s month, my dear, dear friends, | have 

both good and bad news for you. The 
bad is not so very bad, but the good is very 
good. Let’s get the bad over first, here it is : 
Dizzie Gillespie has gone all commercial and 
is turning out comedy records. At first sight 
this state of affairs seems serious. | mean to 
say, one of the originators of the most new 
and stimulating forms of jazz is recording the 
Harry Lime Theme or something. Terrible, 
is'nt it? When however, one looks into 
history, it will be found that the great Louis 
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Armstrong was guilty of the same thing. 
Many of us can remember Louis, on instruc- 
tions from the theatre owners, putting over 
areal clown and commercial act inour London 
music halls. Louis was heavily critized, 
because, very naturally, his records were 
suffering. Anyway, after a time he came to his 
musical senses and was soon back again play- 
ing as well as ever. And that is what | think 
will happen with Dizzie. Like Louis, he is too 
much the creative artist to remain at a low 
level and he will soon be back as an inspira- 
tion to us all. 
PAXTON RECORDS. 

Now the good news. Steve Race has 
turned out some really excellent records of 
bop for the Paxton publishing house. In 
spite of the fact that Steve was quite ill with 
an infected finger on the day of the recording, 
he nevertheless took some fairly technical 
and, what is more important, very stylish 
solos. In conjunction with Den Berry he 
composed Bugle Call Bop, while Vertigo and 
Microcosmo were composed by _ himself. 
Marzipan was written by Niel Roache (who- 
ever he is) and | must say the beginning of the 


theme sounds like Doodle-oodle-doodle, Here 
Comes Charlie. As compositions they are 
good vehicles for chorus building, one very 
good thing being that Steve has got away 
from the usual run of harmonic sequences. 
They are all extremely well played, relaxed 
(sometimes too relaxed) and nicely balanced. 
One fault, and this may have been a request 
from the Paxton people, they follow the 
pattern of all small band bop, and that is : 
first chorus unison, then solos and finally back 
to the unison chorus again. Now it would 
have a good thing had Steve attempted some 
original ideas, and being an_ intelligent 
arranger he could have done it. Perhaps he 
will tell us why he didn’t . 

The boys on the date were : Johnny Dank- 
worth, alto, Leon Calvert, trumpet, Pete 
Chilver, guitar, Norman Burns, drums, Jack 
Fallon, bass and of course Steve on piano. The 
one who steals the show is Dankworth, but 
all the boys play magnificently. | must 
further mention Norman Burns, who through 
an oversight on my part was not listed among 
the best British drummers in my first article 
for JAZZ JOURNAL. That is funny, because 
Norman was one of the first drummers who 
saw the possibilities in bop and was playing it 
long before anyone else. On these records 
he plays neatly, sweetly and helps the soloists 
with his rhythmic patterns. In fact, the 
whole rhythm section does just that and does 
it well. Chilver and Calvert take subdued 
and very enjoyable solos. Without a doubt 
this is some of the best bop by British boys it 
has been my pleasure to hear. !t is going into 
my collection as an example of the ‘ Unmusical 
and Conservative English.’ 

Talking about Steve, we know that he is a 
critic, and both he and | differ from most 
critics in that we can prove that we know 
what we’re talking about by demonstrating 
it musically. One critic (who mercifully does 
not write for JAZZ JOURNAL or the 
MELODY MAKER, but for a large daily paper) 
talks and writes rot, safe in his peculiar 
advantage of being quite incapable of proving 
his verbal venom. 

Obviously the critic who is not afraid to 
back up his statements by making records is 
the one who carries more weight and respect. 
And not only can he be judged by his playing, 
but he is also a constructive critic, who is 
helping towards a better appreciation of jazz 
by contributing towards it. The other bloke 
is just plain destructive, useless and reaction- 
ary. 

NEW BANDS. 

The other nigkt the Malcolm Mitchell Trio 
played for us at the Feldman Club. The trio 
consists of Johnny Pearson, piano, Teddy 
Broughton, bass and Malcolm, guitar. Apart 
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from being a bop style bunch, they also have 
strong personalities and put over some clever 
comedy numbers which are the acme of 
musical taste and humour. | shall be very 
surprised if they do not reach stardom in a 
short while. And when they do, | hope they 
will bear in mind that one measure of their 
success will be due to the fact that they are 
a bop group. 

This month will see the debut of Johnny 
Dankworth’s new band. Johnny is going to 
do this in a big way. Special arrangements, 
costumes and good publicity plus his own 
brilliant playing will certainly put him on the 
map. His band will consist of: Don Rendall, 
tenor, Ed. Harvey, trombone, Joe Muddell, 
bass, Tony Kinsey, drums, Bill le Sage, piano, 
Johnny Deucher, trumpet and Johnny on alto. 
| have heard most of these boys and can assure 
you they are first class players. Good luck to 
our John. 

By now you may have heard the new Vic 
Lewis Twenty Piece Band. Based on Kenton’s 
music, it nevertheless has one or two bop 
players in the band, and on its first broadcast 
played brilliantly. If ever a chap deserved to 
get on, it is Vic. He is quite a rarity among 
band leaders these days in that he is interested 
in his music first and the money second. He 
is quite sincere and believes passionately in 
what he is doing. Good luck to him too. 
His new vocalist Jacqueline Jennings is a find. 
She is lovely to look at, has a warm and good 
voice and most important of all knows and 
understands what she is singing about. Her 
style is modern and excellent. Come to 
think of it, the girl singers of to-day have more 
beat and style than the men. Diana Coup- 
land, Marion Williams and Marie Benson are 
all singers who have not only splendid voices, 
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but sing in the jazz idiom and have highly 
developed musical ears. It is a pity we don’t 
hear more of them on the radio. 


CLARKE ON BOP. 


A few weeks ago Jack Nathan and myself 
spent a week in Paris. In a conversation with 
Kenny Clarke, who is one of the greatest bop 
drummers in the world, he told me that, in 
his opinion, the dance music of the future will 
be the Latin-American type and jazz will be 
heard in the concert hall as the new music. 
That is to say, it will no longer be confined to 
a strict four-in-the-bar, but like straight 
music it will have various time changes. | 
don’t think so myself, but it is an interesting 
thought. | asked him whether he thought 
that bop was a musical revolution by the 
coloured people against the old order. (you 
may remember | stated this in my first article). 
He agreed most emphatically, saying that the 
old type jazz was ‘Uncle Tom’ music, 
linked with the subjection of the negro and 
2s that is changing, or going to change, so is 
the music. It makes sense to me. 


| hope that you heard the Scott-Henderson 
Quintet on Jazz Club recently. They are 
Glasgow boys and they are easily the best bop 
group outside London. It consists of trumpet, 
alto and three rhythm. Outstanding are 
Scott-Henderson on piano and the trumpet 
player. Their style is even more modern 
than the London boys and you can be sure a 
lot more will be heard of this talented group. 

Jack Nathan, at the time of writing, is busy 
rehearsing his band for his return to Church- 
ills. Dougie Cooper, who is now playing 
drums with the band, is a fine bop player, and 
coupled with the fact that Aubrey Frank is 
now playing tenor with Jack, this seems to 
indicate that there will be a bop influence in 
the band’s future work. 


To all the good people who have written 
me letters, may | please be forgiven if there is 
a delay in answering. | can assure them that 
all letters will be faithfully answered. That’s 
all for this month. 


ALL RECORDS ARE BROKEN 
by the Stock of 
JAZZ, SWING, BOP 
and VOCAL DISCS 


always to be found at 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 2. 


Record Manager - Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 


Send S.A.E. for Current Record List. 


Records Bought, Sold or Exchanged. 
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CATALOGUE 


By DAVE MYLNE. 


PART XIil. 


Five Carols and Christmas Songs 
including Hallelujah Chorus, 
Silent Night, etc... 

Silent Night/O Come All Ye 
Faithful 

White ~eaiaggaane and two other 
song: 

Prokokieff’s Symphony “No. 5 
Two Parts is 

O Suave Fanciulla 

Musetta’s Waltz Finale of Act 
No. | (La Boheme) . 

Blues In The Nighc 

Roumanian Rhapsody 

Prisoner Of Love I’m Always 
Chasing Rainbows 

Rockin’ Chair Dinah 

Black, Brown and a Two 
Parts 

Solitude 

Snag It 


Wave To Me My Lady .. 
Everybody's Seen Him But His 
Daddy Two Sleepy canal 
Dancin’ In The Dawn .. 6 
Floatin’ Deevil devil divil . 
Shoo Fly Pie/Back To Donegal 
A Tisket A Tasket I'll Do It All 
Over Again .. 

Strange Love Pent House Ser- 
enade 

| Dreamc | Dwelt In ‘Marble 
Halls St. Louis Blues 

I'm Beginning To See The Light / 
920 Special 

Easy Street) Why Shouldn't |? 

= Can't Be Love Up And At 

m 

1 Wonder Who's Kissing Her 
Now/The One Rose 

My Ideal, Squeeze Me ... 


Meshagah 


it Guarany Overture 

Two Parts 

Voices Of Spring 

Hungarian Rhapsody 

My Bill Can't Help Lovin’ Dat 
Man 

© Sole Mio Toselli’s Serenade 

Hit That Jive Jack Piano Boogie 


Fifteen Cent Blues 

They Say It’s Wonderful You 
Are Too Beautiful 5 

| Got Lost In His Arms It's “a 
Woman's Prerogative 

Unbooted Character ... 

Blue And Melancholy Mood, 
Put The Blame On Mame . 
Do Nothin’ Till You Hear From 

Me I'll Get By 
Cement Mixer It Might A As Well 
Be Spring 


My Lord What A Morning I’ve 
Got A Home In That Rock . 
Coax Me A Little Bit One More 

Dream 


Flyin’ On A V-Disc 

Two Parts ; 

Overture to Opera Colas 
Bruegnon 


Stormy Weather One Love 

Symphony 

Got Rhythm ... 

Solitude | Know That You Know 

There's A Lull In My Life What 
Goes up 

That's Rich 


Tea For Two 
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Nelson Eddy. 
D. Haymes. 


F. Sinatra. 

Rodzinski cond. 
N.Y. Phil. Or. 

Toscanini with 
N.C.B. Symph. 
Orchestra. 

A. Kostelanetz. 

A. Kostelanetz. 


P. Como. 
M. Bailey. 


D. Ellington. 

F. Waller 

W. Bunk.” 
Johnson. 

Dinning Sisters. 


H. Carmichael. 
W. Herman. 
L. Brown. 

B. Crosby. 


C. Daley. 
M. Greene. 
E. Knight. 


A. Tatum. 
Pied Pipers. 


L. Paul Trio. 


F. Froeba. 

C. Hawkins : M. 
Bailey. 

Cc. s Mad 


b 
Dr. F. Black. 
Dr. F. Black. 
A. Kostelanetz. 
A. Kostelanetz. 


Jave Fromen. 

Nino Martin. 

E. Butterfield 
Trio. 

Camp Lee Orch. 


F. Sinatra. 


M. Greene. 
D. Ellington. 


M. Lewis. 


B. Holliday. 

S. Gaillard Trio, 
Abagnit and 
Buddy 


Charioteers. 

D. Shore; 8B. 
Crosby and 
Charioteers. 

L. Hampton. 

L. Hampton. 

Toscanini with 
N.B.C. Symph. 
Orchestra. 

D. Rose. 

Maj. G. Miller. 

B. Goodman Sex. 

M. Greene. 

K.Starr,J.Venuti 
and L. Paul. 

E. Fitzgerald and 

ich. 

B. Stegmeyer. 


694 
605 


606 


697 


698 


609 


610 


612 


613 


614 


615 


616 


617 


629 


630 


631 


632 


633 


634 
635 


636 


637 


633 


639 
649 
641 


She's Funny That Way 

Gershwin Medley 

A Door Will Open The Moment 
| Met You 

Old Rob Roy 

Fancasia For Double Orch. 
Parts | and 3 

Part 2 be 

Overture To A Fairy Tale 

Circus Polka 


Trumpet Tuneand Air Goldberg 
Variation No. 16 

Medley from Snow White znd 
Pinnochio 

St. Louis Blucs 

In The Shade of The Old d Apple 
Tree 

Convoy ... 

Personality Helen of Troy 

China Boy 

Night And Dav Daybreak OnA 
Guinea Pig Farm es 

Roy Meets Horn 

Man | Love 

September Song Mean ToMe. 


n Sauce Come To Baby 


ole School Teacher Oh ! What 
It Seemed To Be... 

| Want To Be Loved .. 

Darktown Poker Club 

Dark Eyes All Of Me ... 

Flower Dance Up Jumped Love 
Crazy Rhythm 

Esquire Swank ... 

Mean To Me/Caldonia . 

Doctor Lawyer Indian Chief . 

If | Had Buc 50 Cents She Lived 
Next Door 

Late At Night My Silent Night 


Body And Soul 

Lover. 

Panambi Ballet Suite 

Parts | and 3 

Part 2 

Deep Purple 

O Ye Balmy Bows Come To 
The Fair 

Addio Alla Madre 

Ravel's Bolero ... 

Spellbound 

| Have But One Heart . 

a Come Back To Me Great 


And Johnnie 

Parts | and 2 

Liza China Boy .. 

Tippin’ On The QT 

Egyptian Ella Macnamara’'s Band 


Sweet Georgia Brown Way 
Down Yonder papell Do | 
Love You ia 


It Had To Be You 
Thanks For The Memory 
| Can't Escape From You 


Bouncin’ On A V-Disc 

Mad About The 
Shouldn't ... 

La Borrachita Time Was 

Dear Old Girl These Foolish 
Things 

Are Ys Kiddin’ Do You Love 
Me 


Boy Why 


Medley From Carousel .. 
Martinique 
Begin The Beguine 
Indiana Poor Butterfly 
Slow Dance 
Contrapuntal Variations 


Dance of The Seven Veils 
Parts | and 2 


Solvieg's Song 


Overture To Signor Bruschino 


Symphony No. 49 (Ist Mvt.) ... 

Overture To La Forza Del 
Destino ‘ie 

Lotus Land 

De Falla’s Fire Dance ... 

The Martins and The Coys 

Nutcracker Suite 

Polly Wolly Doodle Cinderella 


Sue 
All Tui The Day Lime- 
house Blues ... 


A. Tatum. 
A. Tatum. 


T. Dorsey. 

R. Elridge. 
Toscanini with 
N.B.C. Symph. 
Orchestra. 


N.Y. Phil. 


W. Ladowska. 


A. Kostelanetz. 
A. Kostelanetz. 


D. Ellington. 
S. Donahue. 
W. Herman. 
M. Spanier. 


C. Thornhill. 

R. Elridge. 

M. Greene. 

H. Forrest: D. 
Haymes. 

K. Cole trio: L 
Horne. 


F. Sinatra. 

B. Goodman. 
P. Harris. 

L. Paul. 


Three Suns. 

D. Ellington. 

W. Herman. 

H. Carmichael 

& Betty Hutton. 

Three Jesters. 

B. Heathcock’s 
V-Disc West 
Coasters. 

A. Tatum. 

A. Tatum. 

E. Klebler and 
Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Ed. Vito. 


Carol Brice. 

J. Bjoerling. 

A. Kostelanetz. 
A. Goodman. 
F. Sinatra. 


Eileen Barton. 
D. Ellington. 

D. Ellington. 

B. Goodman Sex. 
C. Basie. 

Three Jesters. 


L. Paul Trio. 
M. Greene and 
Joe Dosh. 
M. Tilton and J. 
Leonard. 
‘Bunk’ 
Johnson. 
F. Waller. 


L. Horne. 
A. Russel. 


B. Crosby. 


Harry Cool. 
A.S.F. Band. 
A.S.F. Band. 

A. Tatum. 

A. Tatum. 

F. Sinatra cond. 
Sym. Orch. of 
A. Wilder. 

F. Reiner and 
Boston Symph. 
Orchestra. 
Toscanini and 
N.B.C. Symph. 
Orchestra. 

Toscanini and 
N.B.C. Symph. 
Orchestra. 

A. Kostelanetz. 

A. Kostelanetz. 

Three Jesters. 

S. Jones. 


Ray Bloch. 
Ray Bloch. 
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642 Piece For English Horn 


Piece For Bassoon Symph. Orch. 
of A. Wilder. 
643 Remember Dixieland Band D. Shore. 
Strange Feeling Twenty Two 
Steps From The Corner . J. Bothwell. 
644 Where Or When’ The 
Vagabonds_.... A. Yatum. 
Exactly Like You ey ... B. Goodman 
Quintet. 
645 My Romance .... Sinatra, 


Shore, D. Hames. 
Amada Mio Button se scl H. Forrest and 


Overcoat D. Hames. 
646 In The Land Of 
Let It Snow . B. Crosby. 
P.S. | Love You I’m Not The 
Kind ... B. Heathcock. 


647 Excerpt From 
Riverboat Shuffle 


H. Carmichael. 
March Off The Boyds Two Spoos 


In An Igloo B. Raeburn. 
648 Blowin’ Up A 
Fiddles While — Burns... W. Herman. 
Jam Blues . Herman-Elling- 
ton Orch. 
649 Dream Dust Fine And Dandy... L. Paul Trio. 
Straighten Up And Fly Right 
Drop Me Off At Harlem ... C. Barnet. 
650 Don't You Ever Let Me Go ... A. Shaw. 


The Maid With The Flaccid Air A. Shaw. 


F. Sinatra cond. 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


BIRMINGHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 7-30, 
Big Bull's Head, Digbeth, Birmingham 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Fridays, 
Dutch Hause Ballroom, Sidcup Road, Lee, SE. 12. 


COLLECTOR'S CIRCLE (No. | Jazz Club) “ Duke of 
Argyle" Gt. Windmill St.—Fridays at 8. Recitalists 
for Feb.: Asman, Whitton, Traill. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings oles 7-30 p.m., 
West Ealing Club, Mervyn Road, W. | 


EDINBURGH JAZZ CLUB — Weekly Meetings 
Mondays, 7-30 p.m. .W.C.A., Reigo Street, 
Edinburgh. | Members 6d.; Visitors 1/-; Sessions, 
Recitals, Buffet. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesday 
evenings, The Onward Hall, 207 Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


TOTTENHAM JAZZ Tuesdays 7-30 
p.m., Eagle Hotel, High Road, N. | 


WALLASEY RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings every Monday 
-30 p.m., Victoria Hotel, New Brighton. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 


Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 


COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


13. Paramount and Puritan. 

In view of the fact that last month’s column 
was far more puritanical than pontifical, we 
propose to let the matter drop until May. 
That shall be our excuse. The truth, however, 
is that Clarke and Davis cannot agree on the 
proper inferences from the March evidence, 
and we are hardly on speaking terms. So we 
shall resort to numbers galore. 

14. Columbia additions to 
Jazz Directory. 
BILLY ANDERSON (Vocal). 

The full details are : 

Recorded in Atlanta on 30th March, 1927, 
(acc. by piano) : 

143821 Lonely Billy Blues 14216-D 

143822 Adam And Eve ... 

Recorded in Atlanta on 5th November, 1927, 
(acc. by piano) : 

145136 Married Man Blues 14274-D 

145137 Cow Cow Blues ... 
We are not satisfied that Davenport was 

the pianist. 

PINK ANDERSON and SIMMIE DOOLEY 

(Vocal duet). 

One session, acc. by two guitars, took place 
in Atlanta on 14th April, 1928, and the 
details were : 

146064 Every Day In The Week 

Blues ... 14400-D 

146065 C. C. and O. 

146066 Papa’s ’Bout To Get Mad 14336-D 

146067 Gonna Tip Out To-night ... aa 

EDD = ANTHONY. 

Here is a discography : 

Recorded in Atlanta on 19th April, 1928, with 
Henry Williams (vocal duet) : 

146148 Georgia Crawl 14328-D 

146149 Lonesome Blues ... 

Recorded in Atlanta on 30th Cevober, 1928, 
with Peg Leg Howell (vocal duet) : 

147342 Banjo Blues 14382-D 

147343 Turkey Buzzard Blues ... — 
Helene Chmura has it that 147342 was, in 

fact, 147322, and that it was recorded on 

27th October, 1928. Perhaps she is right ! 
AUNT MANDY’S CHILLUN. 

R:corded around 20th February, 1930, 
probably in New York : 

150011 Adam And Eve In The 

Garden Part | 14508-D 

BARBOUR’S PLANTATION SINGERS. 
The correct catalogue of the only 

couplingis ... : 14253-D 
GEORGE BIAS. 

Here, for the worse, is the semblance of a 
discography of someone whom the labels 
described as Georgie (we would guess that 
he or she was normally female) : 
June, 1928, acc. by piano. 

145515 Sentimental Baby 

146516 I’ve Been Trying To Forget 


14340-D 
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19th November, 1928, acc. by violin, cello 
and piano : 
147469 Since You Went Away 
147470 Somewhere Someone’s Love 
Is Calling 
2ist March, 1929, acc. by violin and piano: 
148120 Carolina Moon 14414-D 
148121 Mistakes . _ 
4th May, 1929, with unknown accdenpentenaini: 


14379-D 


148418 Tell The South 14430-D 
148419 Sweetheart, if You Were 
Mine ... _ 
About 6th October, 1928, acc. ie violin and 
piano : 
149100 Ain’t Misbehavin’ 14470-D 


149101 Dixie’s Prodigal Son... 
It would appear that all sessions took place 
in New York. 
LEWIS BLACK. 
It seems that there was one session in 
Memphis on 10th December, 1927. The 
details were : 


145361 Rock Island Blues 14429-D 
145366 Gravel Camp Blues 14291-D 
145367 Corn Liquor Blues a — 

145368 Spanish Blues 14429-D 


Accompaniments were by guitar, probably 

Black himself. 

Matrices 145362/5 were occupied by the 

Rust College Quartet. 

BLIND NESBIT. 

There was one coupling, accompanied by 
guitar and recorded early in December, 
1930: 

151012 Pure Religion 14576-D 

151014 Canaan Land... 


BUD and SAM. 
Around August, 1927, these two recorded a 
two-part comic dialogue entitled What 


(continued overleaf ) 


WORKING MAN BLUES 


That’s what | get each month 
thinking up the ‘‘blurb”’ for this 
announcement. B2lieve me though, 
the large number of friends we’ve 
made during the last six years is 
more than worth all the hard work 
I’ve ever done. And presumably 
thos> that answer find it worth 
while They always com> ba:k 
for more! Why don’t you 
send for details of our records? 
American and Foreign. Cut outs 
and Colle:tors labels.—Owen Bryce. 


Send S.A.E. Today for 12-page catalogue. 


Farley Radio Service 
— LTD — 


23a, Thomas Street, S.E. 18 
WOOLWwich 3531. 
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Cher Do Dat Fer ? \t was issued on 14347-D 
(146813/4). 


We reserve judgment on the more com- 
plicated problems of Bessie Brown and Liza 
Brown. 

15. Columbia Subsidiaries. 

Our comments in February on the Lake- 

side label, which we seem to have proved 
was a Columbia derivative, have been well 
received. So we are now emboldened to 
summarise other odd Columbia progeny that 
we have come across. These include : 
(a) The CLIMAX Double-Disk Record : 
Patent dates were the same as Lakeside plus 
another on i lth August, 1908. Our specimen 
bears catalogue number X 836 and is as 
follows : 

That Peculiar Rag (19455) — Baritone solo, 

with orchestra accompaniment. 

Knock Wood (19515) — Soprano and Tenor 

duet, with orchestra accompaniment. 


The labels, black and gold, were stuck over 
Columbia labels. And the baritone, soprano, 
tenor and orchestra were all anonymous. 
(b) The D. and R. Record: Patent dates 
were the same as Lakeside less 30th Novem- 
ber, 1909. Our specimen bears catalogue 
number 3545 and embraces : 

Wishes (3923-1-12)/The Right Church, But 
The Wrong Pew (3966-I-13) sung by Collins 
and Harlan (baritone and tenor) with 
orchestra accompaniment. The labels were 
blue and gold and 65 cents was the minimum 
retail price. 

(c) The STANDARD DISC Record. This was 
extremely early and the only patent date 
mentioned was 25th November, 1902. Our 
specimen has a contralto and a baritone, with 
orchestra accompaniment, singing Just My 
Style (3268-2-38). The label was black and 
silver, the price was 60 cents, and it was pro- 
pagated by the Standard Talking Machine 
Company of 198-202, Monroe Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

(d) The UNITED Record: With patent 
dates exactly coincidental with Lakeside, 
United was propagated by the United Talking 
Machine Company of 608, South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. The label was predominantly 
darker than navy blue with lettering, etc., in 
pale blue and gold. The words United 
Record were in white edged with gold. Our 
specimen, with catalogue number A1239, 
coupled Aloha Oe Waltzes (38204) and Fireflies 
(38322) by the Standard Orchestra. 

All these may be a far cry from jazz, but we 
mention them because it is on labels such as 
these that early rags, in any form, were likely 
to have appeared. 

Sooner or later we shall deal with that 
intermediary Columbia derivative, La Belle, 
on which N. Turner-Rowles has provided us 
with so much direct information. 


16. Byrds of a Feather. 
Our comments in February disclosed that 


Walter Byrd on Pm 12945 was in fact Walter 
and Byrd. These two had another title / 
Don’t Care What You Do on Pm 13100. The 
reverse was Wuffin’ Blues by Washboard 
Walter, and, although we have never heard 
it, we suggest it should be sent post haste to 
blues skifflers Nickel and Mull of THE 
RECORD CHANGER. And what about Jim 
Byrd’s Timbrook Blues on Pm 12997 ? 


And then there was Josephine Byrd who 
had a coupling on Co 14349-D accompanied by 
Fred Longshaw (piano) and recorded on 19th 
July, 1928. The details were : 

146747 Take It Away From Here (Longshaw). 
146748 Mosquito Blues (Longshaw). 


Finally we find Billy Bird of whom the 
following may be a complete discography : 


Bird (vocal), accompanied by guitar 
(possibly Bird) : 
147323 Mill Man Blues Co 14381-D 
147324 Down In The Country... a 
147325 Alabama Blues Part | Co 14418-D 


147326 Part 2 — 
All titles were recorded in Atlanta on 29th 
October, 1928. 


17. Critical Dicta. 


‘‘ It is easy to see that these inventions are 
often somewhat odd, and that their exposi- 
tion is even more curious ; also, that the 
composer now and again hardly knew the ins 
and outs of the sometimes strange harmonies 
that visited him (even as regards grammatical 
writing) ; and there are other things of the 
sort over which one can hardly refrain from 
shaking one’s head a little."’—From ALLEGE- 
MEINE MUSIKALISCHE ZEITUNG, Leipzig, 
Ist March, 1826. 


Back to your Schubert, Stephen ! 


BEBOP 


The Easy Way to Learn 

Listen to 
HOWARD LUCRAFT’S 
MODERN BOP GROUP 


BOSWORTH RECORDS 


BC 1225 
REBOB REBELS 
QUINTESSENCE 

BC 1226 
BOPPIN’ THE BOOGIE 
BALTIMORE BOP 


Price 5/9 each inc. P. Tax. 


Obtainable from your Dealer, or from 
BOSWORTH & CO., 
1418, Heddon St., Regent St., 
W. 1. 


Orchestrations of all four titles are 
available at 2/6 per set. 


Our claim to the best Stock of 
JAZZ and SWING RECORDS 
in Great Britain can be confirmed 


by a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with nearly 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Steve Race—(from page 3) 


baritone sax and tenor), based in varying 
degrees on the after-quaver accent which so 
characterises Bud Powell’s work; a last 
chorus which is melodically the same as the 
first, but which has the added impact of a 
rhythm section that is now really * going’ ; 
and a last excrutiating chord which | will not 
attempt to defend, since the tonic major chord 
would have been so much more in keeping. 


| find Royal Roost no less exciting than At 
Sundown, no less worthy of technical study 
than Monday Date. The musicians are no less 
sincere, in fact after the comedy opening of 
the Armstrong record, one is inclined to 
think they might if anything be more so. | 
am acutely aware of having done scant justice 
in different ways, to each of the three record- 
ings, but at least | hope to have aroused some 
interest in one of the most attractive of the 
bop sides yet issued here. 


If the dialect of the bop solo is still quite 
foreign to you, | would suggest a refresher 
course in Coleman Hawking, Lester Young, 
Charlie Christian and even Bunny Berrigan ; 
all of whom contributed something to this, 
the most modern form of jazz. 


Next month | hope to enlarge on the 
subject. 
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7" Melodisc Company have been giving 

us some fine examples of Negro singing. 
The two spirituals recently issued should 
appeal to readers of this column. The 
coupling Motherless Child by The Gospel Keys 
and Charity by The Thrasher Wonders is my 
favourite. | Ain't Ready To Die/Old Time 
Religion is a little more modern (this by The 
Progressive Four) but still retains enough 
spirit to be classed as the genuine article. 
Perhaps | should add that these last two titles 
are on Savoy, a Melodisc subsidiary. 


Before | leave the subject of Melodisc | 
would like to put forward a suggestion. 
Lonnie Johnson, that fine singer of the blues, 
has cut some sides for Disc, which are, | 
presume, available to Doug Whitton for his 
Melodisc or Savoy labels. Might | humbly 
suggest to Mr. Whitton that a few titles b, 
Lonnie would be much appreciated ? Johnson 
is known in this country for his fine guitar 
playing, but nothing has been issued to 
feature him as a blues singer (except of 
course, the very pornographic Toothache 
Blues with Victoria Spivey) and it is about 
time someone brought this sad state of affairs 
to the notice of the various companies. 
E.M.I. could, if they wished, help us a lot, 
Lonnie having recorded many titles for both 
Bluebird and Okey. However, | fancy that 
Melodisc will be the more sympathetic to my 
plea. Over to you Doug. 


Additions to the Sleepy John Estes listing 
continue to come rolling in and | must 
sincerely thank Albert McCarthy who was 
kind enough to send me some data. 

He informs me that part two of JAZZ 
DIRECTORY is well on the way. As | have 
said before, this book is a ‘‘ must ’’ for all 
those discographically minded collectors 
scattered about the country. | must also 
thank Ted Hicks of Ilford for his help with 
this discography. What follows is an extract 
from McCarthy’s letter : 


‘* Youre Estes listing is absolutely complete 
as far as | can see. | am quite sure that the 
records in the Bluebird 8000 series were not 
issued on Victor, certainly not in their race 
series which | have listed completely. The 
Decca 7766 was certainly not in their 50000 
but might have been in the 16000 series | 
suppose, although this is doubtful. | think 
the sides were held over from an early session 
and that De 7766 was the first release.”’ 


Mr. McCarthy is able to complete the 
whole of the Decca section. | hope readers 
will pardon me for reprinting much of the 
previous Estes information, but | do feel that 


PREACHIN’ 


THE BLUES 


By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


we are really getting somewhere. What 
follows is the Decca portion of the discography 
revised by Albert McCarthy : 
Sleepy John Estes 
Acc. by two gtrs. and Noah Lewis, harm. ; 
August 2nd, 1937. 


62461 Government Money De 7414 
62462 | Wanta Tear It/All The 
Time ... De 7342 
62463 Vernita Blues sas De 7342 
62464 | Ain’t Gonna Be Worried 
No More De 7414 
62465 Floating Bridge ... De 7442 
62466 Need No More Blues ... De 7365 
August 3rd, 1937. 
62479 Jack and Jill Blues De 7365 
62480 Poor Man's Friend 
(Model T) De 7442 
62481 Hobo Jungle Blues De 7354 
62482 Airplane Blues ... De 7354 
April 27th, 1938. 
Acc. by two gtrs. 
63647 Everybody Ought to 
Make A Change De 7571 
63648 Liquor Store Blues De 7491 
63649 asin’ Back to Tennessee De 7516 
63659 Fire Department Blues De 7571 
63551 Clean Up At Home De 7516 
63552A New Someday Baby De 7473 


De 7473 
De 7491 


63653A Brownsville 

63654 Special Agent 
June 4th, 1940. 
Acc. by own gtr. and Noah Lewis, harm. 
(Washboard on some). 


93004 Mailman Blues ... ss De 7789 
93005 Time Is Drawing Near... De 7789 
93006 Mary Come On Home De 7814 
93007 Jailhouse Blues es De 7814 
93008 Tell Me How About It ... De 7766 
93009 Drop Down Mama De 7766 


All we need now is the date of 90097A 
Who’s Been Tellin’ You Buddy Brown Eyes and 
90096A Someday Baby. 

Estes is also the subject of a letter written 
by Bert Harper of Dulwich. (Sleepy John 
seems to have been a most popular subject). 
Mr. Harper has this to say ; JAZZ DIRECT- 
ORY lists BB 8950 Come Back Here as Come 
Back HOME. | don’t know which is correct, 
but the other artist’s name appears to be 
BONDS. J.D. gives the recording date as 
1939, which appears correct, as these sides 
were issued in 1941 and 1942 (I refer to the 
last four BB sides) and do NOT appear to have 
been issued on Victor. | donot know whether 
you intend to include only the Estes solo 
work, but there is some information on some 
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of the other groups with which Estes was 
associated ; Cannon’s Jug Stompers and the 
Memphis Jug Band, a group from Memphis, 
Tenessee. Personnel : Gus Cannon, bjo. ; 
(and jug) ; Estes, gtr. ; Noah Lewis, harm. 
Mr. Harper is quite correct when he says 
Estes was a member of Cannon's Jug Stompers 
— and his personnel for this group is accurate. 
However, | am far from convinced that Estes 
was a REGULAR member of the Memphis 
Jug Band. Many of the sides were perhaps by 
the Cannon J. S.’s, but it is my opinion the 
Memphis Jug Band covered more than one 
group. Quite a few sides contain other 
artists. Hattie Hart, Ben Ramey, Vol 
Stevens and Will Shade have all had label 
credits for vocals, they were no doubt, 
instrumentalists as well. More information 
on this group would be appreciated. 


Some weeks ago ‘‘ Collector’s Corner ”’ in 
the MELODY MAKER printed an extract of a 
letter (which | had sent them) from Albert 
McVitty. It will be remembered that 
McVitty had seen Bechet at the Stuyvesant 
Casino. In yet another epistle McVitty has 
written more of this memorable evening. As 
this is of interest to readers of *‘ Preachin’ 
The Blues '’ | am quoting from his letter with 
his full permission : ‘‘ Jas P. Johnson played 
during the intermissions. That was fine — 
or would have been, if we had been able to 
hear anything. But the young fry at the 
tables drowned out the sound of his piano. 
By the third intermission, things suddenly 
took a turn for the worse. Blue Lu Barker, 
very chic, in blue, with a slim, angular beauty 
so often found in the creoles de couleur, sang 
(if you call it that) to the accompaniment of 
her husband's guitar and Gabriel’s bass (a kid 
just up from New Orleans). She stood 
hunched forward on the slightly-raised 
platform, elbows out, fingers snapping at 
shoulder height (I describe the sight, because 
it was more important to the over-all effect 
than the sound), moving up and back with a 
sort of shuffle-cum-jitter, and rasping out the 
words of whatever nonsense she was engaged 
upon in clipped, hysterical accents. If she 
had just scatted, it would have sounded 
better, and been at least as intelligible. And 
the pity is, these three all hailed from New 
Orleans, and that, quite recently. Danny, of 
course is a fine guitarist (though he never 
was for my money in the same league with 
St. Cyr or Addison) and yet he lent himself 
to this trashy travesty. (Of course, being 
married to the gal may have a bearing on the 
matter,— and she IS comely). But if this is 
present-day New Orleans, I'll take Vancouver. 
| couldn't help remembering the occasions — 
too few, alas — when | heard Bessie Smith, 
at the Apollo, in the late twenties. Gener- 
osity, exuberance, love of life, tenderness — 
in short, love : these were what Bessie gave 
with the abundance of a rich indomitable 
personality. And these were precisely the 


qualities that were absent from Miss Barker's 
performance, and which made its effect so 
chilling. Ah well... 1 suppose I’ve grown 
cranky and hard to please. And it isn’t 
present-day New Orleans, after all, as the Ray 
Burke records (among many others) show.”’ 


Mention of ‘‘ Collector’s Corner *’ reminds 
me of the friendly battle Ron Davies, Meunier 
Harris and | have been fighting with the 
editors, regarding the Jimmy Rodgers re- 
cording Blue Yodel No. 9, which is supposed to 
contain Armstrong (and Hines !). Wedo not 
deny that Louis may have played the horn on 
this date (although we are very doubtful) 
but we do feel that the ‘* Corner ’’ are too 
ready to accept Armstrong’s word. After 
all, Louis (as we pointed out in our letter), 
is rather an unreliable witness, and is only too 
eager to say just what he thinks his inter- 
viewer wants him say. Secondly, the disc 
was played to both Hines and Armstrong 
under the worst possible conditions — after 
a long and tiring tour of Europe, and to make 
matters worse — at London Airport between 
planes ! Not ideal conditions, in our opinion. 


Quite recently | received a letter from 
Harry Giltrap of Manchester supporting us. 
| print his letter (one of anumber on the same 
subject which we have received) without 
further comment: ‘‘| have been very 
interested in your remarks in ‘‘ Collector’s 
Corner regarding Jimmy Rodgers’ Blue 
Yodel No.9. | agree that the trumpet work in 
question does not sound like Armstrong. It 
sounds to us (my friend Alan Stevens joins 
me in this) like someone out Armstronging 
Armstrong, if you see what we mean! As 
you say, ‘ All the tricks are there (too many) ’ 
and we would add that there is a distinct lack 
of typical Armstrong hot tone which is always 
noticed when he employs a mute. To add 
weight to your point re the reliability of a 
musicians’ word we are enclosing an article 
from one of the daily papers. Compare 
Louis’ statement with the following which 
appears in the ESQUIRE 1947 JAZZ BOOK. 
Louis says: ‘Keep listening to that good 
music these youngsters are putting out. 
Don’t you know I’m crazy about that Re Bop 
stuff, | love to listen to it. | think it’s very 
amusing. One thing, to play Re Bop one has 
to have mighty strong chops from what I’ve 
witnessed. I’m one cat that loves all kinds 
of music ’.”’ 


Now here is the extract from the London 
paper : ‘‘ He (Armstrong) remarked : ‘ This 
Be-bop is ju-jitsu stuff. Grab it when you can 
and hope for the best. No accuracy.’ Mr. A. 
bent an ear to the band. ‘Not bad, these 
boys,’ he averred, ‘ They're playing straight. 
But, oh, the be-boppers. ThemlIcan’ttake.’”* 


As Giltrap and Stevens say: ‘‘ An inter- 
esting comparison ! No one has a ,7eater 
admiration for Louis and his music than we 
all have, but it would appear that his state- 
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ments should be treated with reserve. The 
battle continues. Have JAZZ JOURNAL 
readers any views on the subject? It is 
really a most interesting debate (or battle, 
call it what you will). 


TAILPIECE No. I. 

““*When you hear be-bop, you just 
wanna go nuts’ said 22-year-old Miss Edna 
Lewis, of Brighton.’’— (From a local reporter 
who interviewed a Bop fan). 


YOU said it, Miss Lewis not I, but Oh, how 
| agree ! 
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There follow brief impressions of many 
records, old and new, heard during the past 
few months. We offer thanks to our friends 
in America and France, as well as in this 
country, who have afforded us opportunities 
of hearing them. The tirelessness of our 
radio and the beastliness of our own private 
enterprise should perhaps also be mentioned. 
Some of the records have been heard only 
once, by choice more often than not. We 
regret, therefore, that our usual five-year 
guarantee cannot be extended in these cases. 

85 

Red Allen’s Mr. Wamp Walks and Old Fool, 
Do You Know Me Now ? (Apollo 788) make a 
surprisingly pleasant coupling. The neat 
routines and the restraint of the soloists are 
alike refreshing in these blow-top times. 
Red, Higgie and Don Stovall are featured, the 
latter sounding a considerably improved 
musician. On the second title Red and 
Higgie engage in some amusing vocal repartee, 
at the conclusion of which poor Higgie is 
rated ‘‘ the Fool of Fools ’’ ! 

Mercury has a number of happy musical 
memories of Albert Ammons. His Roses Of 
Picardy (8140) is a carefree performance, 
admirably suitable in our experience as an 
accompaniment to drinking. Ammons cer- 
tainly had more swing than many of the 
boogie specialists. The backing is a good 
blues, Why I’m Leaving You, with an unnamed 
singer and enjoyable guitar. With Gene 
Ammons on tenor, father and son romp 
through Hiroshima and S.P. Blues (8063). 
The-e is a little disagreement about the 
changes towards the end of the former, but 
otherwise these sides swing and have a joyous 
atmosphere. 

Gene is one of the great tenor players of 
the day and seems likely to carry on the 
family name very creditably. He and the 
redoubtable Leo Parker, of the stand-shaking 
baritone, have a carving contest in Blowing 
Red’s Bop and Concentration (Aladdin 3012). 
Despite some deep, belly notes from Leo, we 
give the verdict to Gene. We like the first 
side the better for its easier tempo. The 
super-fleet tempos of bop demand too much 
concentration from us and, as a rule, more 
virtuosity than its performers command. A 
good pianist is to be heard on these sides. 


Gene is the star again of a ‘‘ Three O’Clock 
Jam Session ’’ (Aristocrat 711) in the course 
of which Once In A While and Stuffy are played. 
His performance here is undistinguished. 
The rhythm section, consisting of Christine 
Chatman (piano), Lee Blivers (guitar), Lowell 
Pointer (bass) and Ike Day (drums), is hardly 
inspiring. 

There is, too, a whole series on Mercury 
under the name of Gene Ammons with a 
predominantly bop flavouring, one of which 
we mentioned last year. The routines are 
intelligent and smooth, and where the tempos 
are not too fast there is a really good beat. 
The tenor playing on all of them is of a good 
standard, with Lester Young’s influence often 
happily in evidence. Idaho (8048) swings and 
features Gail Brockman’s trumpet and the 
excellent bass of Eugene Wright. Red Top, 
on the back, is at a slow, rocky bop tempo, 
gets a good beat and has some fine piano. 
McDougal’s Sprout (8062) is taken fairly fast 
and doesn’t impress. Its coupling, Hold That 
Money, is a slow blues with vocal by Earl 
Coleman, one of those too cool modern 
singers. Harold The Fox (8123) is at medium 
tempo and a very slick performance, whereas 
the Jeet Jet is too fast for everyone’s comfort. 
Abdullah’s Fiesta (8125) has most of bop’s 
worst features, with singing by one Marcel 
Daniels which by our standards is as unpalat- 
able as it is superfluous. The backing, Brother 
Jug’s Sermon, is in striking contrast. The 
preaching is done by Gene’s tenor and the 
whole proceedings are very rough and tough. 
Little Irv (8145) is an attractive bop morsel and 
Daddy Sauce’s Airlines contains good work by 
trumpet and bass as well as fine backgrounds 
behind the leader’s tenor. Sugar Coated 
(8905) has a lot of smooth unison work and a 
moody tenor solo of real class. Blowing The 
Family Jewels is taken very fast, but there are 
exciting moments. 

The H.J.C.A. series of re-issues is probably 
the most commendable there has ever been. 
The dubbing is done superbly. Of course, if 
you happen to be one of those idiotic speci- 
mens, the jazz philatelists, who collect origin- 
als only, you will presumably go on hunting 
until you find some beat-up copy which will 
not reproduce half so well as these. But if 
you are not, you can be happy with the music 
meanwhile ! Then the selection of records 
for this series has usually been sound. With 
few exceptions, they have not only bzen rare, 
but musically valuable as well. Two couplings 
originally issued as by Jimmy Bertrand’s 
Washboard Wizards on Vocalion have 
recently appeared under Louis’ name, titles 
being : Easy Come, Easy Go Blues and The 
Blues Stampede (38), I’m Goin’ Huntin’ and If 
You Want To Be My Sugar Papa (39). Besides 
Louis, the musicians are Johnny Dodds, 
Jimmy Blythe and Bertrand (washboard). 
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LbIGHTLY AND POLITELY. 


Perhaps because of an Okeh contract, Louis 
plays with something like restraint, but his 
genius comes bubbling through as clearly as 
ever and he steals the record from Johnny 
Dodds just as easily as he has always stolen 
records. It is a delight to hear the two of 
them working together here, tightly, com- 
pactly, and we.at least are thankful that no 
tailgate trombone makes its rupturing 
presence felt. Louis in support of Dodds is a 
pattern of perfection, and at all times he is 
swinging away lightly and politely, to coin a 


JAMES RUSHING 


phrase. Although we have noted a particu- 
larly beautiful coda on Easy Come, we have 
not yet developed a favourite side amongst 
these four, but we recommend them all to 
those English firms specialising in re-issues. 

It would be mildly interesting to know why 
the records of A Song Was Born didn’t come 
out over here. The Armstrong version on 
Victor 20.3064 is well worth while. First 
Teagarden takes a vocal, then Louis, the 
latter prefacing his with ‘‘ Here’s how jazz 
was born!’’ Teagarden plays an obbligato 
in his usual lazy style and there are good solo 
spots by Louis and Barney b2fore the closing 
ensemble. (Maybe the gentlemen at Hayes 
know best. Maybe2 rubbish by characters like 
Andre Previn, Dizzy, Ventura, Les Brown 
and Thornhill is more important than sides 
like this. But we don’t think it is, either 
commercially or artistically). On the back, 
they play Catlett’s pretty Before Long. By the 
way, you won’t have been very clever if you 
passed up Louis’ Maybe /t’s Because (Bruns- 
wick 04380). 

The French Jazz Record Society recently 
re-issued Mojo Blues and Heebie Jeebies by 
Lovie Austin and Her Blues Serenaders (118). 
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This hitherto very rare record provides a 
wonderful opportunity of hearing the late 
Tommy Ladnier, for he plays practically 
throughout both sides. Mojo is a special kick, 
despite the resemblance of Jimmie O’Bryant’s 
solo to the work of many of those clarinets of 
the New Orleans Revival who imagine they 
are playing like Johnny Dodds!  Ladnier 
plays with emphatic directness, violent swing, 
and a tone and vibrato which recall the voices 
of great blues singers. It is seldom that a 
musician combines such simplicity with 
fervour, as he did, to produce inspiring and 
artistically satisfying music. 

The Basie band seldom seems to have found 
a mood of infectious enthusiasm in the Victor 
studios, but listening to its records over a 
considerable period there seems to be a 
steady improvement. Going back a way, 
Brand New Wagon (Victor 20.2529) is a slow 
blues with Rushing vocal and the familiar but 
inimitable piano. The coupling, Futile 
Frustration, is an interesting and exotic 
arrangement by Jimmy Mundy of a type 
seldom played by this band. The only featured 
soloist is George Matthews, and his immacu- 
late tromboning may well have caused some 
adjustment to a pair of Dorsey socks. I’ve 
Only Myself To Blame and It’s Monday Every 
Day (Victor 20.2850) are a pair of ballads 
featuring Jeanne Taylor, a vocalist who is: also 
a singer. Just A Minute (20.3051) is an 
unpretentious Dicky Wells arrangement 
which the band would undoubtedly rock 
superbly on a suitable occasion, and which 
is notable in this performance for its fine, 
distinct section tones. The sound of the 
trombones and muted trumpets pleasures 
these ears like the voices of long-lost friends. 
There are solos by trumpet, the Webster-like 
tenor, the Count, and a few bars by Dicky. 
Bye, Bye Baby, on the back, is a typical Basie- 
with-Rushing at medium tempo, a good, 
swinging tenor taking asolo. Cheek To Cheek 
(Victor 20.3449) is an instrumental, about as 
suitable for the band as Duke’s recent Singin’ 
In The Rain, and as sad. Basie, the bass player, 
the tenor, Emmett Berry, a trombone, all 
sound equally uninspired. The reverse, 
Bran’ New Dolly, is closely related to Paper 
Doll. Composer Bobby Troup does a person- 
ality vocal while the band plays cleanly and 
well in support. The only instrumental solo 


is by tenor. Shoutin’ Blues (Victor 20.3514), to 
your surprise, is an instrumental with Freddie 
Greene's usual, great rhythm guitar unusually 
audible. The coupling is the Jackie Robinson 
opus we mentioned a month or so back. 
Slider (20.3542) is no great shakes as an 
arrangement, but the brass sections are again 
delightful. The introductory trombone figures 
suggest Dicky Wells’ fine Drag Nasty (H.R.S.), 
alias The Walk (Continental). There is a long 
tenor solo, with the Arnett Cobb influence 
apparent, and some of the leader’s pianny 
before the trombones take it out. She’s A 
Wine-O features Rushing singing enthusiastic- 
ally and well lyrics Icss worn than is customary 
with him. We like these : 


Look’ like a tiger, 

Love’ like a lamb, 

Puts her arms around me, 

| shout 00-bop-sh-bam ! ”’ 
She's a wine-o, 

Yes, she’s my mummy-o. 

Now she ain’t good looking’, 
But she knows what’s cookin’, 
She's a wine-o, 

She’s my mummy-o. 


Any instrumental solos? Yes, by tenor. 
Rocky Mountain Blues (Victor 20-3572) is blues 
in the Eckstine mode sung by Billy Valentine 
in similarly affected fashion. The band 
accompanies with vigour, as though in revolt, 
and Dicky tosses in a typically casual solo. 
With Walking Slow Behind You we return to 
Rushing and vindictive lyrics as in You Rascal, 
You : 

They'll take you out to you-know-where 

And lay you in the shade, 

And then proceed to pat your ugly 

features with a spade ! 

A tenor solo on this, of course. 


The Beale Street Boys are responsible for 
an interesting pair of records on Savoy, 
Raising The Roof and Lights Out (653), Fatstuff 
Boogie and Lazy Joe (693), The group consists 
of piano, tenor, drums and bass, and there are 
some unidentifiable trumpet-like noises on 
693. We understand that the authoritative 
blues piano is by Milt Buckner, and all four 
compositions (credited to ‘* A. M. Brunner ’’) 
are at his tempos and played with his rock- 
steady beat. Best side is Lights Out, a real, 
lowdown blues. 


CONTINENTAL JAZZ— 


YOURS FOR THE TUNING 


BECHET - 
YOU FIND IT IN 


ART HODES - 


A. F.N. Etc. 


EUROPEAN RADIO PROGRAMMES 
Day by Day Prog. of 20 Stations 
Every Friday—6d. from Bookstalls or 
73, QUEEN’S DRIVE, LONDON, N. 4. 
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FOR SALE. 


A Complete Record-Playing Unit. 


8 inch speaker in good wocd case 
(excelent finish, grey, carrying handle, etc. 
18 inch x 18 inch x 8 inch) which also 
hoses the 5-10 watt, 4 valve amplifier 

(Premier Rac o Co.) 


Excellent tone con rol, volume 
ard off/on switches. 


Admired by many collector-friends. 
Complete £8-10-0d. 
PLESSEY auto-change player as new 
(in original packing). Takes 8 mixed discs. 


Complete with mounting screws and 
springs, etc. Cost about £18. 


Bargain for £14-0-0d, or offers. 


Whole lot, carriage free— 
£21-0-0d. 


Owner fitting complete new gear. 


DAVE MYLNE, 
Dalhousie Castle, BONNYRIGG, 
Midlothian. 


(Erun Campbell from page 5) 


little better than | did, for he was a piano 
player like Brun. Rit and myself knew Otis 
Saunders, Joplin’s pal, but never knew Scott 
Joplin. But we knew Brun Campbell was a 
pupil of Scott Joplin, having been told so by 
Otis Saunders. 


Brun Campbell was known in those days as 
Brunnie Campbell The Ragtime Kid, and was 
also known for his loud clothes, which were 
always tailored to his own ideas, and believe 
me they were plenty loud! Brunnie was 
always very neat and stylish, and very good 
looking, and I'll say this, he certainly looked 
the part of the Ragtime Kid. 


We are both getting along in years, and you 
should hear us when we get to going over the 
old times and places. It is good to know that 
Brun Campbell, my boyhood chum, hasn’t 
changed so much at 65. He is the happy-go- 
lucky sort of guy he always was. 


In conclusion, with reference to that tale 
about the silver half dollar. 1 know it well — 
the fifty cent piece that returned to Brun 
Campbell here, from Arkansas City, after a 
lapse of 27 years, and | know it to be absolutely 
correct. | knew Ted Hill, the pianist, who 
went frog hunting with Brun at Arkansas 
City, in 1903, and saw the half dollar soon 
after Brun shot it in that year, and have seen 
the same half dollar here after it returned to 
Brun in 1930. It is dated 1897. 
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THE AMERICAN 


S SOME SAW IT: It was in a cold, 

draughty barn, with the accoustic 
qualities of an aircraft hangar. Someone 
neglected to furnish chairs, and several 
hundred pairs of arches sagged with the 
strain, while an ugly little trumpet player 
blew screeching notes from a shining horn, 
his scarred lips contorting as his rough voice 
shouted inaudable lyrics. A lanky bassist 
trying to wrest the strings from his instru- 
ment, while a toothy drummer allowed his 
wrath to explode upon his helpless snares, 
seemingly determined to destroy the lavish 
equipment arrayed before him. At the same 
time, a buxom “‘ vocalist ’’ considered similar 
mayhem with regard to the flooring as she 
shook the boards with the tremendous 
weight of her frame. 

AS | SAW IT: It was a lavish, marble- 
halled palace, with ermine draped walls, and 
the King was holding court. THE KING, a 
magnificent figure of a man, a handsome, 
smiling figure, capable of capturing the hearts 
of his subjects with a simple grin, or sly 
expression. The King, so skilled in the art 
of winning the hearts of his followers, held 
court for four hours. Happy hearts were 
conceived by the mannerisms of this regal 
person, their owners giving birth to a feeling 
of joyous abandon as a steady stream of beauti- 
ful notes emerged from the bell of his golden 
trumpet. Yes... wesaw THE KING...and 
it was a joyous, royal, occasion indeed. 

From the preceding literary stumblings, it 
is quite obvious that Louis Armstrong has 
visited L.A. His presence dominated the 
entire evening when the Louis Armstrong 
All-Stars appeared in a concert-dance pro- 
duced by disc-jockey Gene Norman. In this 
era of sophisticated reporters, it seems 
fashionable to criticise artists like Armstrong, 
Ellington, etc., however, despite the obviously 
painful portions of the programme, | find it 
impossible to create an unfavourable phrase. 
Louis’ position as the King of Jazz is un- 
questioned, of course ; but this fact is more 
firmly established with every appearance he 
makes. With his gracious manner, he 
frequently relinquishes the spotlight to 
display the talents of his stellar sidemen — 
Hines, Bigard, Big T., Cozy, but even while 
standing in the semi-darkness outside the 
shaft of white light, THE KING’S presence is 
felt, and overshadows any unsavoury solo that 
seems necessary. There will NEVER be 
another Louis Armstrong (an observation 
obviously redundant to readers of J.J.) but 
this observation is more and more apparent 
as the years go by. A happy vote of thanks is 
due to Gene Norman for presenting THE 
KING in concert for local jazz fans. 

THE LOCAL JAZZ SCENE: The evening 


JAZZ SCENE 


by 


following the above droolings, the All-Stars 
opened at the Bal Tabarin for a two weeks’ 
stint, and it was my extreme pleasure to 
spend many happy hours in the company of 
these jazz greats, during which time | was 
able to tape record interviews with the entire 
troupe. Hate to report it, but Teagarden has 
been ailing since his return to the States. The 
others seemed quite concerned about his 
condition. Lots of piano being heard in these 
parts, with Jess Stacey, Earl Hines, Art Tatum, 
Freddy Slack and Andre Previn appearing 
locally. Alvino Rey took a new band into the 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel. Albert Nicholas 
is back on the local scene with a group that 
includes ex-Ory trumpet star Andrew 
Blakeney, Alton Redd, drums, L. C. Cooper, 
piano, and Reggie Jones, bass; the group has 
scored a huge success at Virginia’s Cafe in 
near-by Eagle Rock. The Oasis Club has been 
featuring the King Cole unit with Helen 
Humes. This spot has Sarah Vaughan and 
Billy Eckstine coming up. At a recent work- 
shop preview for the press, Stan Kenton 
previewed his new orchestra. It happened 
in the huge Philharmonic Auditorium, and 
Kentonites were greatly pleased with the 
offerings, which featured, in addition to his 
regular band, two French horns, three violas, 
three cellos, ten violins, bass and ( !) TUBA. 
June Christy is back in the fold. This seems 
to be a month of concerts. The Ellington 
troupe moved into the Shrine Auditorium 
for an evening under the sponsorship of Gene 
Norman. Unfortunately, this affair conflicted 
with our radio show, Jazz On Parade, so | was 
unable to attend. Norman reports that the 
concert was a great success. Kay Starr is 
wowing them at Ciro’s. Nappy Lamare’s 
dixie unit into the Beverly Caverns to sub. for 
Pollack on off nights. It is rumoured that 
Red Nichols will take over at the Monkey 
Room to take advantage of the spot’s net- 
work radio line. The Red Head would 
replace Pete Dailey, who is slated for a tour 
being arranged by Charlie Barnet, now acting 
as an artist’s representative. Cajun trombon- 
ist-vocalist Irving Verett is readying a combo 
to take into the Hangover here if the Pennies 
move out. Ted Vessely is pleasing customers 
at the Tom Tom in Glendale with his dixie 
band. 

THE PASSING SCENE : As this column is 
going to press, local papers are carrying the 
story of a tremendous fire that gutted the old 
Cotton Club here. This historic landmark 
has housed name bands since the late twenties. 
It was here that Louis Armstrong scored a 
major success locally. Over a period of 
years the name of the location has changed 
almost as often as the attractions. In addition 
to the Cotton Club, it has been called Casa 
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FLOYD LEVIN. 
[O'Shaughnessy 


Photo] 


Manana, Meadowbrook, Mardi Gras, Opera 
House, and The Nest, and has featured the 
talents of Les Hite, Hampton, The Duke, 
Goodman, et al. The place was condemned 
years ago by the fire authorities, and now lies 
charred and ruined. From the Windy City 
comes a report that the famed Vendome 
Theatre has been torn down, thus removing 
from the sce1e one of Chicago’s historic jazz 
landmarks, where many a musician received 
a schooling that enabled him to move up to 
stardom. 


JAZZ ON THE RADIO: | doubt if 
Sinatra’s listeners know it, but Ziggy Elman 
is prominently featured in the orchestra led 
by Van Alexander, and gets off some fine solos 
in between Frankie’s choruses. Same situa- 
tion applies to Red Nichols in the John Scott 
Trotter band on the Crosby airings. Phil 
Harris’s orchestra on the Jack Benny show 
features the talents of Doc Rando, ex-Bob 
Crosby alto, and dixiecat Skippy Anderson 
does the piano and arranging chores. The 
Fire House Five were recent guests on the 
Bing Crosby airshow. Ed. O'Shaughnessy 
has a new series called Mahogany Hall, aired 
in Long Beach. 


JAZZ ON RECORD : Disc-jockies Gene 
Norman and Frank Bull have entered the 
record field with the new label : Dixieland 
Jubilee. First side issued features Nappy’s 
new band, but forthcoming issues will be 
taken from the last two Jubilees. These sides 
are to be issued in France by Jazz Collector. 
The Firehouse Five cut four more platters 
for Good Time Jazz, and a deal is on to etch 
Earl Hines on the same label. Art Tatum is 
cutting some sides for Dexter of Capitol. 


THE 'FRISCO SCENE: Wingie Manone 
held forth at the Hangover, with Turk 
Murphy set to follow him. Ray Boarman of 
Yerba Buena Music Shop has taken over 
masters by Brun Campbell to issue on his 
Raztim2 label, which now features several 
Scobey sides. Louis’ All-Stars to appear at 
N.O. Swing Club n2xt month. A Frisco 


(continued overieaf ) 
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CAUSE AND DEMAND. 
Dear Sirs, 

| wish to add my support to the words of Mr. C. G. 
Taylor, of Sutton Coldfield, who wrote in February's 
JAZZ JOURNAL : “* The present trend to regard any- 
thing other than New Orleans music as inferior jazz is, 
in my opinion, to be discouraged.” 

He suggests that the deletion of several Morton items 
in the '30’s was due to the contemporary craze of blues 
collecting. 1! suggest that the present craze for N.O. 
music is the cause of the deletion of gems such as Bix’s 
Since My Best Girl Turned Me Down, McKenzie and 
Condon’s Sugar Liza, and Oh Baby Indiana, by Condon’s 
Quartet. 

! suppose that most of the present supporters of the 
N.O. revival (having been introduced to jazz via N.O. 
style) have never heard of Bix, Tesch or Mole so they 
can’t be blamed for not buying the discs. 

1am appalled, furthermore, by the narrow-mindedness 
of some of the ‘* purists '’—** nothing white, anything 
black ~ seems to be their motto. 

Now a word about a recent record issue: As with 
Magnolia Blues so with Muskrat Ramble Cornet Chop Suey. 
How many of those who voted for these two sides had 
previously heard them ? If it’s the Hot Five it must be 
good — ever heard Irish Black Bottom, You Made Me Love 
You, 12th Street Rag ? None of these is within streets of 
Drop That Sack or Georgia Bo Bo. Is there anyone else in 
England, who is sick of this Armstrong adulation (not to 
mention Bechet Bull) ? — D. J. PAYNE, Manchester 

(Oh heresey | heresey ! ! — Eds.). 


CARELESS RAPTURE. 
Dear Sirs, 

As a regular reader of JAZZ JOURNAL, | feel that | 
must write and tell you just how much | enjoy Steve 
Race's articles. 

| heartily agree with Mr. Race regarding the jazz reviva- 
lists’ complete lack of chord symbol knowledge. Unless 
a musician is born a genius (the jazz world has seen a few 
of these ‘‘ natural wonders "’ during the past thirty 
years) a good knowledge of chords is the obvious pass- 
port to improved solo and ensemble work. 

There are far too many so-called revivalist groups in 
this country who continue to make an open mockery of 
the word “‘ jazz."' These amateurs, with their stodgy 
rhythm sections and faltering out-of-tune front-lines, 
smugly contend that they are playing the ‘* true jazz.”’ 
They say that they play the way that they feel, and if this 
is really the case, | sincerely hope that they are all 
heavily insured. 

It is high time chat certain non-musician critics re- 
frained from describing these morons as jazzmen, and 
it is also high time that the young Jazz Club denizens 
realised that it takes much more than a !oud check shirt 
and a pair of corduroy trousers to transform a fifth rate 
busker into a second Bechet or Spanier ! 

May | finally add that being broadminded musically, | 
am able to appreciate anything worthwhile, be it Scott 
Joplin, Stan Kenton or Sibelius. Messrs Asman, Webb, 
Rust and Stewart-Baxter, please take note.—J. HOCKEN 
Birmingham. 


PARAMOUNT. 
Dear Sirs, 

Concerning the recent and by no means pointless 
discussion by the Davis-Clarke duumvirate in JAZZ 
JOURNAL anent Faramount's matrix vagaries. | have 
reached a conclusion which | believe holds the key to the 
complexities of the whole problem. It is, or should be, 
a well-known fact that the present Capitol matrix 
series is only part of another, larger, block of numbers, 
or at least, it was until fairly recently. The studios 
recording Capitols also made the Crescents by Ory, and 
other discs on various unrelated labels. Though each 
individual label has its own serial, the studio matrix is 
different entirely, and may sometimes be seen etched 
on the run-off (usually pre-fixed A). Much the same, | 
submit, happened to Paramount, which was only one of 
many labels whose records were made in a given studio. 
| think that the case of Chappell’s private records made 
in England give a similar clue here. At first, these were 
made by Levy's and were awarded a Levy matrix ; then 
E.M.1. took over, and the Chappell’s made during this 
period are of the CTP or CTPX series ; finally, Decca 
took over, and the latest Chappells bear Decca serials. 
Thus, with Paramount, we find them recording, say, in 
New York with a three-figure serial (the roots are lost 
in the mists of time, but it may have begun at 100 around 
1918); the Chicago recordings cf 1923 are part of this 
series, but | suggest that Paramount found that trans- 
porting their solitary piece of equipment from New 
York (or Fort Washington) to Chicago and back every 
time was too much of a good thing, so they hired a 
suitable studio on the spot. Each studio had its own 
serial, which was allccated to the sides cut therein, in 
due order. Change of studio, and or change of location, 
would mean a change cf matrix series for that particular 
session. The fact that a dozen other minor firms used 


the same studio would hardly trouble Paramount. 
There is strong evidence that Banner's New York 
studios were used more than once, and it is quite 
probable that the many different studio serials used by 
Paramount in the ‘twenties indicates that more than two 
or three locations were chosen. If a Paramount artist 
were not in Chicago at the time when the recording 
executive wanted him or her to do a session, it seems 
not unreasonable to suppose that the studio nearest to 
that artist's temporary location would be used — though 
unlike Victor or Columbia, it would be anyone’s pro- 
perty, not exclusively Paramount's. The dual matrix 
number on many Paramounts suggests that, as with 
Capitol to-day, one of these numbers is correct and 
bears a relationship to the studio in which it was made, 
while the other is spurious and allocated by Paramount 
for their own use only, even as Capitol used to do. 

A similar state of affairs exists with Tempo records. 
Ron Davies tells me that he allocates a number for his 
own use, but the studio matrix is of a different series 
altogether. | can also imagine some confusion among 
the discographers, if any, of the ‘sixties and ‘seventies, 
when they try to sort out Esquire’s multiple serials ! 
— BRIAN RUST, Edgware. 


RUST BUSTER. 
Dear Sirs, 

May | crave the courtesy of some space in your columns 
to air a growing grievance of mine. 

lam getting very tired of seeing Mr. Brian Rust quoted 
in almost every musical magazine as the ‘‘ be all ’’ and 
‘“end of jazz regarding disc-cum-label knowledge. 

Possessing some 3,000 odd discs, comprising some 440 
labels (200 English) and knowing of nearly 1,000 labels 
(973 to current date) and having first become interested 
in records in 1927, and started collecting two years later, 
| think | am fully qualified to give my opinions on the 
matter. 

| will therefore endeavour to prove that Mr. Rust is 
not all-knowing, nor all-correct in some of his state- 
ments. | could quote many more, especially if Mr. Rust 
happened to write under the pseudonyms of ‘* Oliver 
King or Harlequin in THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Firstly, | refer you to JAZZ COLLECTORS’ DIRECT- 
ORY, published November, 1948 :— 

RUST, BRIAN, age 25; started collecting 1940. 

JAZZ TEMPO No. 16 (and others), picture of Mr. 
Rust, which proves the age correct (in fact, he looks 
much younger if anything) therefore making his date of 
birth approximately 1923. The JAZZ TEMPO being 
issued a few years before the 1948 DIRECTORY he 
obviously would look younger in that picture. 

Now to quote only one or two places where he 
endeavours to give an entirely different viewpoint :— 

PICKUP No. 9, September, 1947. Page 12 — quote : 
‘** Frankie Trumbauers Orchestra with Bix. | first heard 
of Bix a few months after this first record (Singing The 
Blues, R.3323) was issued, by that time his surname had 
made clear he was a man and not an instrument, other- 
wise I'm sure I'd have thought Bix was perhaps a chorus 
of tap dancing, etc.”’ 

Parlophone R.3323, issued 1927, so Mr. Rus was 
presumably 4 or 5 years of age at the time ! 

PICKUP No. 10, October, 1947. Page 7 — quote : 
‘* For about a year, autumn 1927 onwards, Red and Gold 
‘Perfect’ label on sale in England. |! well remember 
being impressed by sight of my dealer's window decor- 
ated with Perfect records .. . and | also remember his 
(the dealer) telling me he lost heavily in trade on them.”’ 

Mr. Rust was still about 4 or 5 years old ! 

| could quote other examples, but presumably these 
two are enough. 

Now a couple of other items, viz :- 

PICKUP No. 9, September, 1947. Page 10 — quote : 
‘*Panachord . . . reached over 26,000 by its final supple- 
ment shortly before the outbreak of war."’ 

Yet | have a supplement in front of me now which is 
dated November, 1939, listing Panachord new November 
(1939) issues, No. 5, 26043, 26044, 26045 and 26046 (Tex 
Ritter, the latter). | well remember obtaining this 
supplement, having, at that time, long wanted a modern 
(that is, pre-war modern) electrical recording of 
Wonderful One. Here was my wish granted with the last 
issues of Panachord discs. No. 26045, Wonderful One, 
by Paradise Island Trio, and | ordered two copies. 

November, 1939, was not shortly before outbreak of 


war. 

PICKUP No. 7, July, 1947. Re Grafton. For ‘S.R. 
Co.’ ever try Scala Reccrd Co. ? | proved a tie-up with 
an item duplice‘ed on both labels, plus some matrix 
numbers, a year or two back. 

PICKUP No. 6, June, 1947, re Duophone. Quote : 
“* On a Spring day in 1928, | first encountered Duophone 
records."’ 

Could there be TWO Brian Rusts ? 

C. Series Dominion had dance music in form of Savoy 
Orpheans. Duophone a D and F Series, also an A and 
P Series. Duophone unbreakable, also a Purple and 
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Black, as well as a Red and Black. Mr. Rust also may not 
be aware that Beltona discs were still on sale in 1939. 

| have almost every single Panachord, Vocalion, Decca, 
Rex, H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Brunswick, Regal/ 
Zonophone, apart from main catalogues, issued pre- 
Xmas, 1939. Not forgetting Winner, Imperial, Sterno, 
etc., and post-1930, plus earlier items not so complete. 

In closing, | cannot help mentioning the January issue 
of THE GRAMOPHONE (and elsewhere). | have some 
ancient Beehives and Monarchs, Mr. Rust, so do make 
your quotations correct; also, because you don’t 
happen to have heard of a label, amazing as that may be, 
doesn’t make such non-existent.— D. H. POYNTER, 
Southampton. 


VOICE FROM THE WILDERNESS. 
Dear Sirs, 

| read with interest the letter, from Mr. Yeomans of 
Glamorgan, in your February issue, concerning the non- 
existance of jazz appreciation in the West. 

| have for sometime been determined to attempt to 
link up jazz lovers in this area, as our interest is at 
present confined to our own little spheres. 

It appears that Mr. Yeomans, and others, have resigned 
themselves to the bitter fact that jazz appreciation in an 
organized form — such as the live sessions and record 
recitals given at the various Jazz Clubs throughout the 
country —is non-existent in Wales and the West 
country. 

Having arrived at this conclusion ourselves, my friends 
and | have resolved to attempt to remedy this sad state 
of affairs. 

Although we cannot make any startling announce- 
ments at present, we should like to tell readers that : 
(a) we have a small jazz fraternity in Newport who hold 
frequent record sessions and discussions ; (b) that a 
group playing‘in the New Orleans style has been formed 
and is practising twice weekly. 

So a beginning has been made, and we have a small 
band of enthusiasts who are determined to ‘‘ pioneer "’ 
in this area. 

So all you isolated collectors and enthusiasts tucked 
away in South Wales and the West country take heart 
—‘‘things are moving ’’—but we shall need your 
support later on. 

| shall be glad to receive any letters and give any 
further information.— D. G. POOLE, | 1, Conway Road, 
Newport, Mon. 


MIND YOUR FEET! 
Dear Sirs, 

Of recent months | have followed with great interest 
the discussion regarding the best means of filing and 
indexing records. 

However it seems that nobody yet has hit on my 
method — at least there has been no mention of it — 
and these few hints may be of assistance to those who have 
not yet decided on a system. 

This is how it works. All of my records are in the 
house ; some in the living room, some in the bedroom 
and the rest scattered around various places. To find 
any particular record it is only a matter of going through 
them until | come to it. As Roger Bell would say, it 
must be somewhere. If it isn’t to be found, why then 
| must have sold it or loaned it to someone. 

It is a lot simpler than all the card and loose-leaf 
systems. It isn’t a gag, either.— NORMAN LI ZEHAN, 
North Bondi, Australia. 


(from page 18) 
nightery is after Skippy Anderson. 


DOINGS ELSEWHERE: Veteran, W. C. 
Handy, currently appearing at N. Y.’s Dia- 
mond Horseshoe, where Billy Banks has been 
pleasing Manhattan patrons. James P. 
Johnson is revising his musical, Sugar Hill, 
which is to open this month on the big apple. 
Due to budget limitations, the Armed Forces’ 
Radio Service announced cancelation of 
several jazz programmes — to be replaced by 
commercial shows. Sorry fellows ! 

This has been an eventful month as you can 
see, and the bottom of the shaft has appeared 
much too soon. I'll look forward to seeing 
you here again next issue. 
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SISSLE, NOBLE. 


JOHNSON, BUNK. Under Creole Moon De Ss STO 
Tishomingo Blues ... : De N/E S$ LAE Bandanna Days/Wild About Harry Vr Ss STO 
Maryland... De v Ss BRU SMITH, MAMIE. 

JOHNSON, MARGARET. lady Luck Blues Kansas Man OK s sTO 
Chop Your ‘Suey Made A Fool OK S STO SMITH, TRIXIE. 

JONES, BILLY My Usual Man bat i De Ss STO 
Bluin’ The Blues... PaE E STA No Good Man De STO 

LEWIS, GEORGE. SOUTHERN JAZZ GROUP. 

Burgundy St. Blues Any LAE Dr. Jazz/When Saints Mem EN S$ T BAY 

LEWIS, TED Smokey Mokes signaled Tuba Mem EN ST BAY 
Many Any EG MON Maryland/1919 Mem EN S/T BAY 

LISTON, VIRGINIA. TAYLOR, EVA. 

Jailhouse Blues OK Ss STO Daddy Biues /No Bananas OK STO 
Love Nobody Doggone Thing OK s STO Barefoot Blues/ Long Time Papa OK s STO 
Got The Right Key OK STO | Know Who Will /Charleston OK S STO 
Early In Morning OK s STO Irresistible Blues Jazzin’ Babies ... OK Ss STO 
The Sun Don't Shi OK Ss STO Ghost Of Blues Tires Of Me OK Ss STO 

LOFTON, CRIPPLE CLARENCE. Pickin’ On Baby... - OK Ss STO 
South End Boogie ar Ses E MYA WALLACE, SIPPIE. 

WINGY. Sud Bustin’ Monday Morning Blues OK Ss STO 
Any E.G MON Off And On I’m Brownskin OK S STO 

Any EN LAN | Can't Use Me Trouble | Roam OK S STO 

MARTIN, SARA. WALLER, FATS. 

Blind Man Blues /Atlanta Blues OK STO dee HMV E/N LAN 

Graveyard Drean Agreen Gal OK STO Any E/G MON 
Never Throw Me Down OK Ss STO WALLER and ADELAIDE HALL. 

Got Too Thick Eagle Rock Me OK Ss STO Old Feeling/Can’t Give You 4 HMV VG 126 SWI 

Jug Band Blues Quit Me Baby OK Ss STO WALLER and MORRIS. 

Crying Blues Blues, Go Away OK Ss STO Savannah Blues Won't You Take HMV VG 126 SWI 

Blue Devil Blues Jug Band Blues OK Ss STO WATTERS, LU. 

MORTON, JELLY ROLL. Any ... Any E/N BIB 
Sidewalk Blues HMV NE Ss LAE New Orleans ‘Joys Any £ MYA 

MOUND CITY BLUE BLOWERS. | WILLIAMS, CLARENCE. 

Firehouse Blues... Co NUE MYA Achin’ Heart Blues — s Business OK Ss STO 

ORY Oh Daddy Blues as OK Ss STO 
Eh La Bas Co E s BRU House Rent Blues OK Ss STO 
South Creole Song JM N/E Ss HOL WILSON, TEDDY. 

Blues Jimmy Get Out Here JM NUE S HOL Rosetta (solo) y Br E 76 SWI 
Maryland/Didn't He Ramble JM N/E S HOL WILSON, GARLAND. 
1919 Down Home Rag JM N/E S HOL Stormy Weather Nobody’s Sweetheart Br E 76 «SWI 
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Ww.9 LAE: T. Lane, Green Gates, Showell Lane, 
STO: J. E. Stork, 150 Priory Road, Hull, 
BRA: A. E. Bradshaw, 35 St. Heliers Road, ° Yarts 
Black ool Lancs LAN J. Ww. Langmead, 162 Peverell Park 
eek SWI: E. Swinbanks, 21 Sunnyside Drive, 
BRZ: Miss S. Brazil, 60 Newark Drive, 5. Shields 
MAG: B. E. Magauran, 4 Ulster Villas, 
Pollokshields, Glasgow, S.1. TOW :E. P. Townley, Home Orchards 
Sandycove Avenue, E. Dun Laog- 
BRU: B. Brunner, Cheltondale, College 


Road, Cheltenham Spa. 


haire, Eire. 


Kenilworth, Warwicks. 
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THE MUSIC 
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PICTURES 


OF 
WALLER 


ARTICLES. 


Price 1/9 post free. 


PUBLICATIONS, 
28, LADBROKE SQUARE, 


We 11. 


a 
: 
; 


N — New. 
E — Excellent. 
V — Very Good. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 

Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th April. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by {0th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
d 


S — For Sale. 
T — For Trade. 


A — For Auction. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 20. 


DISPOSALS. 


ADE’S LAZY BIG FOUR. 

Come To My House Down And Out 
ALLEN, HENRY. 

Rug Cutter House In Harlem 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 

Four in Columbia Album C-57 ... 
AUCTION or EXCHANGE. 

150. Send s.a.e. for lists 
BECHET-LUTER. 

Sobbin’ And Cryin’ Loves My Baby 

Riverboat Shuffle Temptation Rag 
BECHET-SPANIER. 

S. Lorraine Lazy River 

Squeeze Me Sweet Sue 
BELL, GRAEME. 

Ugly Chile Smoky Mokes 

Several on Aust. Parlo 

Several on Aust. R. Zono 
BERIGAN, BUNNY. 

Dixie Shuffle Let's Do It 
BLYTHE, JIMMY. 

Messin’ Around Adam's Apple ... 
BRUNIS, GEORGE. 

Ugly Chile Da Da Strain ... 
BURLEY, DAN. 

Chicken Shack Skiffle 
CARTER, BENNY. 

Nightfall Swing Maida Vale 

Big Ben Blues Two Lips 

Nagasaki Mood For Swing 
CHOCOLATE DANDIES. 

Blue Int. Once Upon A Time 
CONDON, EDDIE. 

Mandy Tell "Em About Me 

Rose Room Nobody Knows 

Miss Lizzie Right Here 
COOPER, AL. 

Jump At Savoy Jump 
CRAWFORD, ROSETTA (Bechet). 

Down On Levee Lonesome Woman 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 

My Baby Oriental Man... 

Little Isabel Heah Me Talkin’ 

Goober Dance Too Tight 

Weary City Bull Fiddle Blues 

Blue Piano Stomp Indigo Stomp 
DUMAINE, LOUIS. 

Red Onion Rag Franklin Street 
DUPREE, CHAMPION JACK. 

Rum Cola Blues Makes Good Jelly 
EDWARDS, EDDIE. 

Lazy Daddy Ostrich Walk 

Shake It Yourg Maggie 
ELLINGTON, DUKE. 

E. St. Louis Birmingham Breakdown 

St. Louis Blues Transbluency 
ELIZALDE, FRED 

Harmonising There's 
EZELL, WILL. 

Can't Stay Pitch A Boogie 
FORESYTHE, REG. 

Garden Weed Berceuse ... 
GOLDKETTE, JEAN. 

My Pretty Girt 
GOODMAN, BENNY. 

Don't Be That Way 
GRAY, GLENN. 

No Name Jive, | and 2 
HINES, EARL. 

Pianology Rhythm Sundae 

Fine And Dandy... 4 
HOLIDAY, BILLIE. 

Sin To Lie Wherever You 

Strange Fruit Fine And Mellow 


JACKSON, PRESTON-JOHNSON, 16. 


Trombone Man Red Hor H. 


J.A.T.P 
Mordido and 6 
Perdido | and 2 


JOHNSON, MARGARET. 

E Flat Blues if | Ler 
JOHNSON, PETE. 

Death Ray Basement Boogie 
HERMAN, WOODY. 

Pam Ner’s Conception 

String Pearls Las C. 
KIRBY, JOHN. 

Home Made Blue Dilemna 
LEWIS, TED. 

Barnyard Blues Changes ... 
LADNIER-MEZZROW. 

Weary Blues Young, Maggie ns 

Ain't Gonna Give Loves My Baby 


mazZ20 On 


< 


om 
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LUTER, CLAUDE. 

3 with Album complete ... 
McGRAW, LETHER (Sam Price). 

Do Duty Dirty Groundhog 
MILLINDER, LUCKY. 

Big Fat Ma Trouble 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Many English and Foreign 
Lists Free on Application 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 

Chant Black Bottom Stomp 
Smile The Blues Turtlet ... 
Pep Fat Frances... 
Wolverine yelly Lord 
NOONE, JIM 
Sweet Sue 
ORY, KID. 
Four in Columbia Album C-126 ... 
Tiger Rag Eh La Bas : 
Bucket Got Hole B. Bailey 
PHILLIPS, FLIP. 
Melody Sky Stomp Savoy 


Nuages Melody 
RAINEY 

Counting ne Jelly Bean 

Blues Oh Blues Papa Blues 

See See Rider J. Heated B. 
RODGERS, IKE. 

Hurts So Good Screenin’ Blues 
SHAW, ARTIE. 

Blue Heaven | Love You ... 
SHORT, TON 

Buddy Bolden Closer Walk 
SMITH, BESSIE 

Four in Columbia Album C-31 

Good Man Hard After U Gone ... 

Wild About Give Me Some os 

*Lectric Chair Graveyard Words 
SOUTHERN JAZZ GROUP. 

Several on Memphis 
WATERS, ETHEL. 

One Man Changes 
WHITE, JOSH. 

Strange Fruit Rising Sun ... 
WILEY, 

Careless Love Motherless 
WILLIAMS, CLARENCE. 

Mean Blues Old Fashioned Love 

Livin’ High See My Baby 

Everybody Love And All ‘Wrongs 
YOUNG, TRUMMY. 

7th Avenue “te Kinda ... 


WANTEDS. 


ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 
When Lover Has Gone 
Any on Foreign... 
Tonk Town — B Master 


BAYERSDORFFER, ‘JOHNNY. 

Easy Rider Waffle Ma 
BEATTY, JOSEPHINE. 

Early Morning Nobody Knows 
BECHET, SIDNEY. 

Bechet Plays Blues 

Laughin’ In Rhythm 

Limehouse Blues . 

Sidney's Blues Make Pallet 

What A Dream _... 
BONANO, SHARKEY. 

I'm Satisfied High Society 


Many 
CAREY, PAPA MUTT. 

Chrysanthemum Fidgety Feet 
CROSBY, BING 

Any with Paul Whiteman 
DIXIE JUG 

Memphis Shake 
DORSEY BROS. 

Let's Do It 

Spell Of The Blues 
ELLINGTON, DUKE. 

Remin. In Tempo 1-4 

KO-KO Conga Brava 

Portrait Williams Bojangles 
GET HAPPY BAND. 

Junk Bucket Harlems Araby 

Puddlin’ Papa Puppy’s Tail 
GRANT and WILSON. 

Toot It Brother Armstrong 
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MEET CHARLIE! 


he calls each week or writes each month 4 on 


(after receiving our mailing list) and gets— 


JAZZ— 
RECORDS, BOOKS, MAGAZINES. 


— : He finds all Jazz discs on all British labels plus the best possible 
: selection of foreign and rare items— 


REMEMBER his advert? HELP! 


We bought hundreds of really fine records, yet 


PLEASE HELP! 


could still buy many more, before Charlie would YOU have many unwanted Records in your collection — ie 
be satisfied. In fact it is not too late for you to some deserving Collector needs them. PLEASE! sell Be 
send your disposal list! Nor too late to follow them to us, so that we can help others. 
Charlie’s example and pay us a visit ; SEND US YOUR DONATION 
We open Monday to Saturday: 9-30 a.m. to. 6 p.m. (in the form of a list of disposals) 
and await our 
Note the address :— CHEQUE and Heartfelt Thanks. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD DEPT.) 


592, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


(Next to Leicester Square Underground Station) 


LONDON, W.C. 2. Tel.: TEMple 2315. 


Member of the Jazz Record Retailers Association. 


THE JAZZ STORE IN THE HEART OF LONDON. 


ODISC .... Mid-March Issues ..... LATEST RELEASES. 


Stan Getz - Allan Eager - Brew Moore JAZZ at the PHILHARMONIC Vol.2 Ernestine Washington with Bunk 
Zoot Sims - Al Cohn. Lester Young—Charlie Parker—Howard jonnson’s Band. 
McGhee, etc. 
Five Tenor Sax Stars on one Record. ’ a 
1109—Five Brothers 8003—Slues for Norman Two Parts The Lord Will Make 
Four and one Moore 8004—I Can’t Get Started Two Parts 
Lennie Tristano Quintet Bechet—Spanier Big Four x * * 
1110—Subconscious Le2—Judy 8001—China Boy Four or Five Times 
8000 Series—12 | a 
Lee Konitz Quintet 8002—That’s a Plenty 
1111—Marshmallow—Fishin’ Around If | Could be with you Other No’s 10 ,, ” SP ww 


Obtainable from all good record stores or from wholesale distributors at the above address. 
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THE BANDS AT THE 


DIXIELAND JUBILEE 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON a 

FREDDY RANDALL > 

MICK MULLIGAN O COME 

2) 

All record for S and 
TEMPO RECORD Vv hear your 


records in comfort 


SOCIETY. 

aff ALL MAKES STOCKED. 
SEND 
/ Sinclair Traill 
/ is always in attendance 

OY | for free advice, etc. 
/ OUR MODERN RECORDING STUDIO 


/ is available. - Phone: MAYfair 0579. 


THE 


RENDEZVOUS for JAZZ COLLECTORS 


AN UNRIVALLED 
STOCK OF RECORDS 
OF ALL KINDS 


at 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Portable Gramophones from £5-19-6. 


Pick-ups, Sound Boxes, Needles. 


Repairs to Gramophones by Experts. 
Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturdays. 


Orders by post promptly attended to. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB. 


We have the largest selection cf Jazz Records 
in the country. 


H.M.V., Parlophone, Brunswick, Decca, 
Tempo, Esquire, Delta, Jazz Collector, 
King Jazz, London Jazz, Melodisc, Savoy. 


Please send s.2.e. for Monthly Mailing Catalogue 
and inclusion in our Morthly Mailing Service. 


We invite collectors to call on our 
RECORD DEPARTMENT. 


82, St. JOHN’S WOOD, High Street, 
LONDON, N.W. 8. 


(5 mirs. Piccadilly Underground) 
(Primrose 6725) 


Business hours: 9—6 p.m. 
Saturday 9—3 p.m. 


24 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Peisall, Staffs. 


STARTING A 
JAZZ RECORD COLLECTION ? 


OUR SPECIALIST ADVICE : 
Write to or call at these addresses : 
DOUG DOBELL, PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 213, Bromley Road, 
W.C. 2. S.E. 6. 


(INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 


S.W. 16. W.C. 2. 
TEMPO RECORD FARLEY RADIO SERVICE 
SHOP, LTD. 
42a, Thurloe Street, 23b, Thomas Street, 
S.W. 7. S.E. 18. 


ERIC HEATH, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, Hants. 


x * 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS 
ASSOCIATION. 
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